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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


As the specialized committee for negotiating 
and drafting the instrument of organization of 
an inter-American financial institution went into 
its last session in April, sighs of relief and satis- 
faction were almost audible from one end of the 
Hemisphere to the other. Long a dream, the 
Inter-American Development Bank had at last 
become a reality—and a billion-dollar reality at 
that. 


In his remarks to the gathering. OAS Secretary 
General Mora pointed out that “the instrument 
is, perhaps, the most forceful reminder to the 
public . . . that the Pan American movement has 
acquired new characteristics in the second half 
of the twentieth century. The new institution 
represents the best effort that the American re- 
publics have made to promote economic coopera- 
tion in the Hemisphere and to remove one of 
the most powerful obstacles to economic and 
social development, namely the lack of sufficient 
capital for investment.” (For a detailed analysis 
of this problem, see amErIcAs, January 1959.) 


The committee chairman, Dr. Mario O. Men- 
divil of Argentina, explained the financing of 
the Bank: 


tions among the Latin American countries was 


“The apportionment of the contribu- 


planned in accordance with their maximum au- 
thorized participation in the International Mone- 
tary Fund, leaving for the United States a 
proportion that may never exceed 40 per cent of 
We have agreed that. of the paid-in 
almost 40 per 


the total... . 
capital in gold and dollars, . . 
cent will be contributed by Latin America, with 
a like sum in local currencies.” 


Payments will be staggered over a three-year 
period, and it is hoped that the increase in goods 
and technical knowledge resulting from the 
credits obtained will compensate for the financial 


outlay. 


Dr. Mendivil added: 


our countries is very clearly set forth, not only 


“The responsibility of 


because of their 60-per-cent participation in the 
total contributions, but in the fact that the Bank 
will be administered by a Board of Directors 
on which Latin America will have a majority 


of members and votes.” 


All that is needed now is the governments’ 
ratification of the formal agreement, which is 
expected in plenty of time for the first Board 


meeting in September. 
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CARLOS STOETZER 


Few Europeans belong so much to the New World as 
the illustrious German who died a century ago this 
month: Alexander von Humboldt. He devoted the best 
thirty years of his active life to studying the natural and 
social sciences of America and, because of his great 
affection for these lands, himself felt like an American. 

As the Mexican historian Carlos Pereyra has aptly 

said, “This great man does not belong |to America| by 
virtue of the benevolent caprice of a condescending 
nobleman or the interest of an casual adventurer. 
He was the chivalrous lover of America, the romantic 
admirer of its landscapes, the curious scrutinizer of its 
monuments, the congenial guest of its society. He was 
something more, much more, . . . the genius who founded 
social philosophy in the American countries.” 

Humboldt was born in 1769—at the apogee of the 
Enlightenment, with all its emphasis on science, progress, 
nature, and reason. To the scientific achievements of 
Linnaeus were added the discoveries of James Cook, 
Horace Bénédict de Saussure, Carsten Niebuhr. In the 
economic and social sciences the fashion was set by the 
new school of Francois Quesnay; in politics, by that of 
Rousseau. Humboldt was to see the United States become 
independent, the French Revolution take place. Napoleon 
rise and fall. In a way, his own life was a mirror of this 
age. as Professor Carl Troll has said. 

The son of a Prussian aristocrat and a descendant of 
French Huguenots who had taken refuge in Brandenburg 
at the end of the sixteenth century, Humboldt had a 
fortune that made him almost entirely independent. He 
early revealed his love of nature, roaming the country- 
side around the small Berlin of those days. His upbring- 
ing oriented him toward philanthropy and cosmopolitan- 
ism. He was privately educated, along with his equally 
famous brother Wilhelm, with masters like Joachim 
Heinrich Campe (1746-1818), who followed Rousseau’s 
pedagogic philosophy and taught him botany according 
to the new system of Linnaeus. 

From the beginning young Alexander dreamed of dis- 
tant and exotic lands, of adventures like Robinson Cru- 
soe’s. His imagination was stirred by the voyages of 
Cook, La Condamine, Bougainville. and the Ulloa 
brothers: by the geographic studies of Vancouver. Banks, 
and Flinders: by the geological investigations of the 
Count de Buffon: by Bernardin de Saint Pierre’s mar- 
velous descriptions of nature. He became interested not 
only in northern and tropical botany, engraving. draw- 
ing. and geology but also in physics—the lightning rod 
on his Tegel home was the second to be installed in 
Germany. Above all, he established friendships with all 
the most important intellectual figures in the Berlin of 
his time. 

He made his first higher studies in Frankfurt-an-der- 


CARLOS sTOETZER of Argentina, Acting Secretary of the Inter- 
{merican Institute of Agricultural Sciences and an assistant in 
the office of oas Council Secretariat Services, decided to write 
this article simply because he has admired Humboldt and _ his 
work: for so long. 
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Vap drawn by Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt of Orinoco-Negro region of 
Venezuela and Brazil. All illustrations 
jor this article except portrait and map 

of route are copper engrat ings after 

Humboldt drawings 


Oder (1787) and in 1789 began to study law at the 
University of Gottingen. At this time new discoveries in 
the natural sciences were being made all over Europe, 
and Humboldt developed an interest in comparative 
anatomy and anthropology. While a student. he made his 
first journey on the Rhine with his Dutch friend Van 
Geuns. which led him to the conclusion that every theory 
should be based on exact observation and that the phe- 
nomena of nature should be studied in their relations 
among themselves. This was a radical innovation at 
the end of the eighteenth century. He met Georg Forster. 
who had accompanied Cook on his second voyage and 
written many books. and together, in 1790, they traveled 
along the Rhine and visited England. On their return 
they passed through Paris, where Humboldt’s admira- 
tion for the revolutionary ideas then in vogue did not 
cause him to forget his love of the natural sciences. 
From Gottingen he went on to study commerce in 
Hamburg. and in 1791 he was admitted to the celebrated 
Academy of Mines at Freiberg, in Saxony. directed by 
the famous Abraham Gottlob Werner. This institution 
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was to play an outstanding role in the advancement of 
mining in America, because the Spanish government, 
desirous of developing its overseas territories according 
to the ideals of the Enlightenment, contracted the serv- 
ices of German professors and also sent to Freiberg such 
Spanish technicians as Andrés Manuel del Rio and the 
brothers Juan José and Fausto de Elhuyar. distinguished 
for their discovery of tungsten and their labors in New 
Spain (Fausto later became director general of the Mexi- 
can Royal Corps of Mines). 

At Freiberg young Humboldt did not confine himself 
strictly to mining but worked in geology. chemistry. and 
botany as well. He completed his studies there in 1792. 
at the age of twenty-three. and was named consultant to 
the Mining Administration and then Director of Mines 
of the Prussian Duchy of Ansbach and Bayreuth. 

From this period dates his first scientific work. on the 
life of underground plants, which attracted much atten- 
tion in Europe. Nevertheless, his three years of official 
service were merely a passing phase. for he was not 
interested in making a career of it. In 1795 he was 
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offered the post of Director of Mines in Silesia, but he 
excused himself on grounds of health and of a trip to 


Italy. This was perhaps the decisive moment of his life— 
he rejected the security of the bureaucracy to realize his 
old dream of scientific investigation, especially in the 
distant lands of the New World. 

That same year he toured Switzerland, Italy, and 
various parts of Germany. always devoting himself to 
studying the flora and the mountains. Four years later 
he went to Paris, where eminent scholars welcomed him 


as one of them. Among these were the botanists Aimé 
Bonpland and Louis Antoine de Bougainville, and the 


latter proposed to him a scientific voyage around the 
world, including the South Pole. South America, Mexico, 
and California, which was forestalled by the outbreak 
of war. 

But, still determined to carry on research in America, 
Humboldt went to Madrid to try again, this time accom- 
panied by Bonpland. In March 1799 they were granted 
an audience by King Carlos IV, who authorized them to 
work in the natural sciences in the Spanish lands over- 
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seas. As Humboldt himself said afterwards, never had a 
stranger received such privileges and attentions or been 
accorded such confidence by the Spanish Crown. Later, 
in a letter dated October 16, 1800, Humboldt explained 
to the physicist Antoine Francois Fourcroy, of the Institut 
de France, the principal object of their journey: “To 
study the formation of the globe and of the layers that 
compose it, to analyze the atmosphere, to measure with 
the most delicate instruments its elasticity, its tempera- 
ture, its humidity, its elastic and magnetic tension, to 
observe the influence of climate on the vegetable econ- 
omy, and to seek general points of contact between the 
chemistry and the physiology of organized beings. . . .” 

By then he was in America, having sailed for Cuba 
from La Corufia in the middle of June 1799, on the 
frigate Pizarro. After calling at the Canary Islands and 
Madeira and running the British blockade, they put in at 
Cumana, Venezuela, on the sixteenth of July, where they 
landed because an epidemic aboard made it impossible 
for the captain to go on to Cuba. This provided Hum- 
boldt with an opportunity to see the regions of the 
Orinoco and Negro rivers, which he was pleased to take. 
But first, exceedingly impressed by the exuberance of 
the tropical vegetation, he studied the Cumana area. 
Many of the geological formations reminded him of his 
previous studies, and he was the first scientist to point 
out a relationship between continents, especially between 
the American and the European. 

After finishing in Cumana he left for Barcelona and 
Caracas, where the rains obliged him to put off his trip 
to the Orinoco until February 1800. He and his com- 
panions, Bonpland and a young Ecuadorian named Car- 
los Montifar, who was to remain with them throughout 
their travels and even go back to Europe with them, ar- 
rived at San Fernando de Apure in March, after crossing 


the plains, and set off down the Apure River. They went 
up the Orinoco and the Atabapo, then continued on foot 
to a point near the Negro. In May they began their 
return on the Casiquiare, expecting to reach the Orinoco 
and thus demonstrate that there was a connection between 
this river system and that of the Negro, but bad weather 
prevented them. 

On May 20 they arrived at Esmeralda, proving the 
link between the Orinoco and the Amazon, and on August 
27 they entered Cumana in triumph, after walking from 
Angostura. This expedition, almost entirely through 
virgin jungle, was of incalculable value to science be- 
cause of the fabulous number of specimens they collected: 
twelve thousand plants, thirty-five hundred of them en- 
tirely unknown. It was also a difficult and dangerous 
journey that only Humboldt’s matchless indominability 
and energy could have enabled him to enjoy; but he 
narrated his experiences with romantic enthusiasm and 
declared passionately that the tropics were a paradise. 
The expedition to the Orinoco was recorded in his 
Journey to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent. 

In November of that same year the three took a small 
sailing vessel that landed them, after a month’s voyage. 
in Havana. They soon left the capital for the interior. 
Besides collecting plants and minerals, describing nature, 
making cartographic and astronomical studies, and visit- 
ing sugar mills and tobacco and cotton plantations, Hum- 
boldt began to write one of his most interesting works: 
the Political Essay on the Island of Cuba, in which he 
related and analyzed the sad history of the treatment of 
Negro slaves, its effect on colonial life. and how much 
the island’s prosperity depended on slavery. In the Ha- 
vana archives he found a wealth of material. Humboldt 
was by nature opposed to slavery and said so on many 
occasions, not only in the case of Cuba but also in that 


Ecuadorian landscape showing white cone of Chimborazo, which Humboldt climbed. He declined to use Indian bearers (foreground) 


because he believed custom insulting to their human dignity 
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Romantic portrait of Humboldt as a young man, by F, G. Weitsch 


of the U.S. South. In Cuba he predicted that the socio- 
economic situation would lead to great political up- 
heavals, and it is interesting to note that when this work 
was published in the United States the part dealing with 
slavery was suppressed. There can be no doubt that this 
Essay was as important to the abolition of slavery as his 
later Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, 
begun during his Mexican visit, was to the independence 
of Spanish America. 

Humboldt had originally wished to continue his jour- 
ney by going up the Mississippi and the Ohio, but when 
he heard that Captain Baudin had left France to go 
around the world, he changed his plan. Expecting to meet 
Baudin in Lima and offer his collaboration, he decided 
to sail back to South America. He and his friends 
reached Cartagena in March 1801 after two adventures 
that nearly put an end to his scientific labors: a storm 
nearly destroyed their ship just outside Cartagena, and 
on being rescued they barely avoided falling into the 
hands of vagrants escaped from the city jail. Humboldt 
had some idea of going to Panama and studying the 
Chagres River, for he was persuaded of the great advan- 
tages to all humanity that would result from the opening 
of a canal. But again he changed his mind and headed 
for Bogota, because he wanted to meet José Celestino 
Mutis, a Colombian pupil of Linnaeus; when he did, 
they became close friends. After fifty-odd days on the 
Magdalena they reached Honda, and from there they 
proceeded on horseback to the capital of the Viceroyalty 
of New Granada. They entered in splendor: the Arch- 
bishop had sent a carriage to meet them and the leading 
families came out to receive them. 

At the beginning of September they left, crossing first 
to Cartago, in the Cauca Valley. Humboldt reports that, 
the rough road having worn out their shoes, they en- 
tered the town barefoot and sore. His respect for human 
dignity would not let him make use of Indian bearers, 
as was the custom of the time. (Indeed, he was always a 


great defender of the Indian race, declaring openly that 
the prosperity of the white population of America was 
linked to that of the Indian.) Following the Valley south- 
ward through Popayan, they finally reached Quito in 
January 1802. Here Humboldt learned that Baudin was 
not going to stop at Peru after all, so he threw himself 
into a new field of study: the relationship between forms 
of landscape, climate, and organic life. He spent almost 
all his days outside the city. With its vertical division of 
nature and climate, the Andean region seemed to him 
an ideal place for his investigation, which he had not 
been able to carry out on the Orinoco. 

In June, on his way to Lima, he set out to climb 
Chimborazo, which at nearly twenty-one thousand feet 
was then considered the highest peak in America. In a 
feat of alpinism that was the first of its kind outside 
Europe, he got within seventeen hundred or so of the 
summit. He also climbed another Ecuadorian giant. 
Cotopaxi—out of geological interest primarily, for in 


American monkey. Humboldt sent thousands of animal and plant 
specimens to Europe, was also interested in geology, astronomy, 
oceanography, physics, anthropology 

1769 it had showed signs of activity. At the same time, 
he had been inspired to study the language and culture 
of the Indians by a brother of Carlos Montifar’s. Ex- 
amining their ancient traditions and astronomical knowl- 
edge in conjunction with the ideas of the Spaniard José 
Clavijo y Fajardo, Humboldt decided that they must 
have originated in Asia. He saw this supposition as a 
powerful weapon against race prejudice. Also during the 
Quito-Lima stage of the journey, on crossing the Amazon 
between Jaén and Cajamarca, he was the first to deter- 
mine the magnetic line of the equator. 

All the while, he was progessing with the collection of 
material that he would later use for his masterpiece. the 
Cosmos: Essay on the Physical Description of the World, 
which was to run to thirty volumes on the most diverse 
scientific subjects and also contains his philosophy. He 
held that the world is a natural whole moved by internal 
forces, which is consistent with his idea that the classical 
idealistic spirit is one with the natural sciences. Pereyra 
declared that this work alone would suffice to establish 
him as the author of the most beautiful pages ever writ- 
ten on American nature, geography, and history. 

The party arrived in Lima at the end of October and 
stayed there for two months preparing and sending off 
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part of the new collection of plants, minerals, and data. 
There Humboldt was able to make other important ob- 
servations (the course of Mercury before the sun), which 
together with those made on Chimborazo and along the 
Orinoco later served Laplace as a basis for his theory of 
celestial mechanics. He also called attention, though per- 
haps he was not the first to do so, to an item of capital 
importance to the Peruvian economy: guano. He himself 
had a quantity of it sent to Paris for examination by 
the chemists Vauquelin and Fourcroy, whose work later 
led Justus Liebig to his great discoveries in organic 
chemistry. 
At the beginning of December he sailed with Bonpland 
and Montifar for Acapulco, and in crossing from Callao 
to Guayaquil had an opportunity to study the cold cur- 
rent that bears his name. He did not claim to have dis- 
covered it—he knew it had been familiar to the mariners 
of the sixteenth century—but he was the first to make 
observations of its velocity and temperature and to 
point out the significance it had for the inhabitants of 
those regions. The travelers reached New Spain’s great 
window on the Pacific, the center of Spanish trade with 
the Orient, on March 23, 1803. After more astronomical 
research and a topographic study of the bay, they left 
in April for the capital, carrying some of the minerals, 
plants, and animals of the South American journey, and 
new specimens collected en route to Acapulco. On the 
way, they spent some time in Taxco, in the old house of 
the celebrated French adventurer Joseph le Borde (or Kf, Be Aw it 
José de la Borda, as he is known in Mexican history). YU J 
In recent years this has been rebuilt by Alex von fore « Bengiin 
Wuthenau, president of the Inter-American Association Inca hieroglyphics. Humboldt thought Indian culture indicated 
for the Protection of Art, and is known as the Casa Asiatic origin 


Humboldt’s route covered about thirty thousand miles, beginning at Cumanda, Venezuela, 
in 1799 and ending at Washington, D.C., in 1804 
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Humboldt. At that time Taxco shipped two thirds of the 
world’s production of silver, and in the mines there 
Humboldt studied its extraction and refining. 

In Mexico City, which Humboldt dubbed “the city of 
palaces,” the party went to the house of the captain of 
the Pastora, which had brought them from Callao. They 
were received by Viceroy José de Iturrigaray, who gave 
them every facility for carrying on their work. This 
courtesy must have been the result not only of Hum- 
boldt’s prestige but also of intervention by Andrés 
Manuel del Rio, director of the Mexican Academy of 
Mines, who opened his archives to them and showed 
them the chief canals, mines. and plantations. Humboldt 
took advantage of his stay to study both the natural 
phenomena and the economic, social. and political prob- 
lems. He also contributed to a geology book by Del Rio 
(the first manual on the subject in America) and col- 
laborated with the Mexican astronomer and cartographer 
Joaquin Velasquez on a new map of Mexico. He saw the 
Aztec Calendar. which had recently been discovered in 
the Zocalo, and visited the ruins of Teotihuacan. Later 
he went on a tour to Guanajuato. the volcanoes of 
Michoacan, the large canal of Nochistongo. and the hot 
springs of Comanjilla. After short stays in Valladolid 
(now Morelia) and Toluca. where he climbed the Peak. 
he returned to the capital, where he completed his re- 
search, lectured at the Academy of Mines, and was widely 
entertained by the Viceroy and fashionable society. He 
finished his studies on geography, economics, popula- 
tion, trade, and geological structure—particularly vol- 


General view of Mexico City 


canic formation—and his research in the fields of botany. 
climatology, astronomy, and the native cultures. 

Beyond any doubt, the trip to Mexico was the most 
profitable of all. It was with good reason that Benito 
Juarez named him “Benemérito de la Patria” in the year 
of his death, and that a couple of years previously 
President Comonfort had awarded him the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Guadalupe and even considered naming 
a city after him on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

The last leg of the journey took the party to Havana 
and on to Philadelphia by way of Veracruz, where they 
arrived on February 19. 1804, After visiting various 
Philadelphia friends. members of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, they were invited to Washington by 


President Jefferson, arriving just at the time of the sign- 
ing of the Louisiana Purchase. The meeting of the two 
illustrious representatives of the Enlightenment was his- 
toric. Similar attitudes toward history, an admiration for 
French culture, and shared political ideas united them, 
if in other respects they were quite different: Humboldt, 
a bachelor, with a restlessness that drove him from con- 
tinent to continent; Jefferson, a man with roots in his 
family and his country. To Humboldt, science was the 
means for discovering great laws or cosmic ideas; to 
Jefferson, only its practical application mattered: 

Shortly afterward, Humboldt, Bonpland, and Montafar 
sailed for Europe. with five years of constant study and 
a journey of nearly thirty thousand miles through Amer- 
ican territory behind them. Humboldt’s analysis of the 
results, in the introduction to Journey to the Equinoctial 
Regions, was a revelation to Americans: it showed them 
the beauty of their lands and the value of their resources 
and their growing population. With this work he estab- 
lished himself—according to Darwin—as the pre-eminent 
scientific traveler of all time. 

Needless to say. their arrival in Paris was triumphal. 
Humboldt became an intimate friend of two great French 
scientists, Louis Francois Gay Lussac and Dominic Fran- 
cois Arago, and with the former and Leopold von Buch 
he finally made his long-dreamed-of trip to Rome (where 
his brother was the Prussian Minister) and Vesuvius. 
(According to his most recent biographer, Helmut de 
Terra, there is no historical foundation for the story that 
Bolivar accompanied him on this tour). On his return 


to Berlin, King Frederick William III] named him to the 
Academy and appointed him chamberlain. Without los- 
ing his enthusiasm for liberal ideas. he accompanied the 
monarch on many official journeys. On October 17, 1822. 
he wrote from Verona: “I have a plan for a great scien- 
tific establishment for all of free America in Mexico. 
The Mexican Emperor, whom I know personally, is about 
to abdicate and there will be a republican government.” 
This, as Pereyra comments, from no less than a chamber- 
lain to the King of Prussia, writing in the bosom of the 
Holy Alliance! 


Humboldt was among the first influential Europeans 


to survey the American scene with a genuine passion for 
history and a love of truth and justice. Some of his 
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observations can never be too often repeated. He pointed 
out, for instance, that the Spanish dominions overseas 
were not colonies, and that, in accordance with the 
Spanish constitutional tradition, each viceroyalty was 
governed as a separate province or realm of the mother 
country and not as a territory of the Crown. He noted 
that all the institutions of a European government could 
be found in the American viceroyalties, a true confedera- 
tion of states except for the limitations on commercial 
rights. 

More than any other thinker or writer—more than 
Reynal, Rousseau, Pradt, or Bentham—Humboldt con- 
tributed to the formation of American national con- 
sciousness. This influence may have stemmed primarily 
through his discovery and publication of geographical 
factors, but it also arose out of the other aspects of his 
books, by his correspondence, and his personal relations 
with notable Americans, such as Bello and Bolivar (Jules 
Mancini, the biographer of Bolivar, attributes to him the 
Liberator’s sublime and grandiose conception of South 
American destiny). His ideas also had much to do with 
the project for the constitution of New Granada and in 
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Rafts like this are still used, as in Humboldt’s time, to float 
produce down Guayas River to Guayaquil 


Costumes of Michoacan (Mexico) Indians 


the plan for a New Granada Federation, the territorial 
outlines of which he indicated to Narifio. The Political 
Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain is a basic work on 
Spanish America and profoundly influenced such diverse 
figures as the Mexicans Mora, Alaman, Zavala, Mier, 
Porfirio Diaz, and Limantour; the North Americans 
Jackson and Polk; and Napoleon III. It also awoke the 
interest of London bankers, who invested millions of 
pounds in Mexico after its publication and even offered 
Humboldt the general managership of their American 
concerns, which the scientist refused. 

His universalist spirit led him, like Goethe, to stand 
aloof from the German independence movement. His 
brother criticized him for this, not understanding how 
he could go on working in the Paris libraries, just as if 
Napoleon I and the war did not exist, while the young 
men were being sacrificed on the battlefields (1813-14). 
The naturalist hated all wars, even against the French 
tyrant, because he did not expect politics to produce 
changes for the better and believed only in a new human 
order created by better understanding of nature. In this 
sense, it was typical that he should exclaim “I would 
have preferred the Southern Cross!” when he saw his 
brother Wilhelm decorated with the Iron Cross upon the 
entry of the victorious allied troops into Paris. His king 
understood him, respected him, and was the first to 
seek him out and heap attentions on him. 

He settled in Berlin in 1827 for the last period of his 
life—a period during which his renown spread through- 
out Europe. At the new university founded by his 
brother Wilhelm, he gave the famous lectures on which 
he based the Cosmos, to whose preparation he devoted 
his last twenty years. In 1829, at the age of sixty, he 
undertook a nine-month scientific tour of European and 
Asiatic Russia, which took him to the Caspian Sea and 
the Altai Mountains in Siberia, at the invitation of Czar 
Alexander II. 

Humboldt’s life and work can be summed up in the 
words of Carlos Pereyra: “Seldom has history revealed 
a young man who has set out on the career of his choice 
and, through an inner impulse and in an absolutely dis- 
interested manner, has followed a continuous route with- 
out a single detour for more than a half a century, always 
dedicated to goodness, truth, and beauty. . . .” Lacking 
the egoism of a specialist, he was able to say: “I have 
been more useful for the things and facts I have made 
available. and for the ideas I have suggested, than for 
my own works.” Purely for love of science, he spent his 
entire fortune on the voyage to America and on publish- 
ing his works—to his aristocratic nature, to have for the 
sake of having was a sign of vulgarity. It was perhaps 
this sacrifice of his property that obliged him to accept 
the office of royal chamberlain, but this never stopped 
him, and he continued expressing his ideas with the 
same passion as in his youth. 

He died in Berlin on May 6, 1859, at the age of 
ninety. All over the world his name has been perpetuated 
in monuments, mountains. peaks. glaciers. rivers, and 
cities. But especially in America. which “his” current 
holds in an eternal, symbolic embrace. & 
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PAU helps rural-electrification 
project in Brazil 


THE LIGHTS 


GO ON IN 
ITACURUBA 


MARIO YURI 


IT was not yet dark in dusty Itacuruba, a small town in 
Pernambuco State, in northeastern Brazil. At exactly 
5 P.M. on September 15, 1958, a local belle threw a 
switch, and the lights. the radio. the refrigerator, and a 
variety of other appliances went on. There was rejoicing. 
applause, even a few tears, as the townspeople realized 
that at last they were hooked up to the huge Paulo Afonso 
power plant. 

Most of the time northeastern Brazil is a distress area. 
It is plagued by droughts that last for years and kill 
every living thing, whether plant or animal; to escape 
the same fate, the people flee in droves to more pros- 
perous southern climes. Through the region runs the Sao 
Francisco, sometimes called “the river of Brazilian 
unity,” which rises in Minas Gerais State and then flows 
southward straight across Bahia to the sea. The river is 
navigable for twenty-two hundred of its three thousand 
miles, but about 155 miles upstream. where the state 
lines of Pernambuco, Alagoas, and Bahia converge, it is 
interrupted by the 262-foot Paulo Afonso Falls. The Bra- 
zilian Government has created several agencies and is 
spending large sums of money to rehabilitate the North- 
east, and the Paulo Afonso project is part of this effort. 
There the publicly owned Sao Francisco Hydroelectric 
Company has built a multi-stage power plant, which in 
1956 was producing 180.000 kilowatts and would ulti- 
mately have a capacity of 600,000. (Another large proj- 
ect, Trés Marias, to dam the Sao Francisco at a point 
in Minas Gerais for irrigation, flood control, and power 
development, is also under way.) 


MARIO YURI, a Chilean member of the pau Section of Cooperatives, 
actually worked on the project he describes here and has just 
returned to Brazil to help with further planning. 


Actually, Itacuruba was not due for electricity so soon. 
Nor was its friendly rival. the town of Rodelas. across the 
river in Bahia. But in October 1956 Irineu Cabral, then 
executive director of the Northeastern Brazil Rural Credit 
and Assistance Association (ANCAR, from its initials in 
Portuguese) visited the Pan American Union and learned 
of PAU participation in pilot projects to demonstrate how 
much can be done for rural development with proper use 
of a country’s resources, services, and technicians. Im- 
mediately he thought of Paulo Afonso: even if most of 
its power was for urban and industrial consumption, 
there was still a sizable surplus left for the rural areas. 
When he returned to ANCAR headquarters in Recife, he 
set to work to arouse Government interest in a_ pilot 
project for rural electrification. 

He could not have been more successful. In October 
1957 the Inter-American Seminar on Rural-electrification 
Cooperatives, jointly sponsored by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and the PAU, was held in Recife, to discuss the 
problems implicit in this field. It is not enough to help 
organize a cooperative; there must also be a battery of 
programs for spreading the use of electricity to hasten 
the region’s social and economic development and raise 
its standard of living. During the course of the seminar 
the agreement was signed. The Sao Francisco Valley 
Commission (CvsF), a federal agency similar to TVA, 
was to be responsible for directing and financing the 
work; the pau would provide technical advice, evaluate 
the results, and publish them so that others could benefit 
by the experience. 

José Arruda de Albuquerque, engineering adviser to 
the Commission, was appointed director of the project. 
I must say a few words here about this dynamic, sixty- 
seven-year-old man, because so much of the project’s 
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success can be attributed to him. He is the sort of man 
who gets things done, imparts his own enthusiasm to the 
indifferent. and brings out the best in everybody. Mar- 
ried and the father of fifteen children. he had no hesita- 
tion about leaving his comfortable Rio home and the 
affection of his large family and coming with his wife 
to the loneliness and desolation of his native Pernambuco 
wilderness—just to serve two backlands villages of hardly 
over seven hundred people each, villages unknown not 
only to the Brazilian public at large but to their neigh- 
bors in Pernambuco and Bahia. I was named to repre- 
sent the PAU. 

Before we started, Dr. Arruda and a group of Bra- 
zilian technicians had made a preliminary survey to 
determine the right place for the project. They toured 
the region several times, studying the people, examining 
the resources, asking questions. They learned that the 
fairy godmother had knocked at the door of a good many 
farmers in the valley and on the islands of the Sao Fran- 
cisco, and her magic wand smelled of—onions! The crop 
is at its height in the Northeast just at the time that 
onions are out of season in the local supply areas for 
Rio and Sao Paulo. Last year onion-growers were receiv- 
ing up to thirty cruzeiros (about thirty-six cents) a kilo, 
when they would have been satisfied with seven. If only 
the onions could get to market more regularly! 

There are two main reasons why they do not. The first 
is transportation: they have to be trucked more than 
twelve hundred miles over unspeakable roads that stretch 
the trip out to ten days or two weeks. (If the city house- 
wife knew how well-traveled they are. she might value 
them even more highly.) The second is the water short- 
age and the general backwardness of agricultural meth- 
ods: sometimes the crop dries into dust, at others it is so 
abundant that it cannot be shipped out fast enough and 
rots in the sheds. These factors influence each other. for 
the availability of a steady, high-quality supply would 
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keep truckers and wholesalers coming, bringing pros- 
perity and modernity and eventually forcing the con- 
struction of better roads. 

Obviously, irrigation and mechanization are a large 
part of the answer. But how many can afford gasoline 
or diesel pumps and motors, so expensive to buy and 
operate? In these isolated parts, with deficient communi- 
cations and scarce transport, the slightest repair neces- 
sitates a trip to a town perhaps two hundred miles off— 
or, more usually, all the way to Recife. I myself saw a 
local sugar mill paralyzed for forty days by such a 
breakdown, and the financial loss to its owner may be 
imagined. 

In this region, four miles apart, are the chosen towns 
of Itacuruba and Rodelas. The selection was based, first, 
on their economic potentialities and, second, on an esti- 
mate of the willingness of their populations, for by its 
very nature the project could not be successful without 
the people’s active participation. Economically, both were 
far enough advanced that all they needed for moderniza- 
tion was electricity. As for the people, they were just 
what they should have been—ambitious for progress, 
eager to cooperate, possessed of leaders who had earned 
their confidence and support. 

As I have said, the two towns vie in friendly competi- 
tion to see which can go farther faster. In Itacuruba, 
everyone follows the Cantarellis, father and son. “Old 
Anibal.” though still strong and active, has largely dele- 
gated his authority to forty-four-year-old “Anibinha.” 
The younger man, who married at seventeen and swears 
it was the most sensible thing he has ever done, is an 
amateur accoucheur of high repute and therefore god- 
father to an untold number of local children. For them 
and for their parents, he works from six in the morning 
till well after dark. 

Some idea both of how Itacuruba manages to get 
things done and of its respect for the Cantarellis may be 
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gained from this story that I was told. A few years ago. 
the village school lost its teachers. Appeals to the county 
' seat. Belém de Sao Francisco, for replacements went un- 
heeded, on the pretext of lack of funds. Well. then, if the 
county had no money to pay teachers with, the towns- 
people had none to pay taxes with. In short, they called 
a strike. To this the government quickly responded by 
appointing new teachers. However. some of the villagers. 
noticing that they had been able to evade taxes with im- 
punity, went right on enjoying the saving—until the 
Cantarellis made them see that this was not honest. 
The Rodelas leader is Dr. Lima, a classic example of 
the self-made man. The son of a modest family, he worked 
his way through college and medical school—in a coun- 


try where such an achievement is well-nigh miraculous— 
and then returned to the backlands to serve his people. 

Dr. Arruda and his party got in touch with these lead- 
ers and told them what they proposed to do, Besides the 
cooperative, a model family-size farm would be set up 
and an attempt made to determine what the most urgent 
social problems were so as to find solutions. It was not a 
matter of pouring money into the community: on the 
contrary, the people would have to make sacrifices to im- 
prove their own lot. The leaders at once replied, “Right. 
What needs to be done?” And when they consulted the 
villagers the response was the same. 

Since it had been decided to establish the center of 
operations in Itacuruba. the Cantarellis rose to the occa- 
sion and offered one of their houses as headquarters— 
no rent, no strings attached. Though the building needed 
to be repaired and enlarged to provide a small meeting 
room, a library. and accommodations for a staff of six or 
seven, the technicians made it their business to do nothing 
that could not be imitated by the inhabitants. They made no 
changes in the local construction style, merely adding 
paint, floors, and plumbing. The example of these, all of 
which were within the people’s reach, might inspire them 
to improve their own houses. 

The alterations were not yet finished at the beginning 
of August 1958, when the personnel began to arrive: 
small blond Maria das Neves Rodrigues, the energetic 
but gentle social worker; Maria José Araujo, the young 
and dynamic health officer; Maria de Lourdes Bezerra, 
the housekeeper. who spoiled us all; quiet and solemn 
“Mr. Juca,” the foreman, a voracious reader; José, the 
wise and expert driver, who thought nothing of twelve 
or fifteen hours behind the wheel of the station wagon. 
From then on there was no rest in Itacuruba or in Rode- 
las. But no haste either. This is a good rule for field 
work, for a frenzied beginning leads to a quick letdown. 

As for me, I was prepared for a certain amount of diffi- 


Primitive irrigation system brings water from Sao Francisco River. With electricity, entire valley could be efficiently irrigated 
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culty, natural enough for one carrying out a job in a 
strange place and in a relatively unfamiliar language. 
| decided that during the adaptation period my watch- 
word would be “caution.” I would not oversiep any 
bounds, | would be discreet about expressing my opin- 
ions, lest I hurt feelings. But I was so cordially wel- 
comed, and in our early exchanges of ideas my colleagues 


showed themselves so frank and so open to criticism and 


suggestions that I realized we could forget about the 


adaptation period. The very day of my arrival, | was 
introduced at a public meeting in the school, which was 
dimly lit by a kerosene lamp. At first I tried my hand at 
what I believed to be Portuguese, but | kept falling back 
on Spanish words that had to be translated by Dr. 
Albuquerque anyway. So | thought they would under- 
stand me better if | used my native language, and they 
did. 

Later we met with different groups to analyze their 
separate problems. The weavers, for instance. Almost 
every home has a crude loom on which the women make 
hammocks with surprising skill, but they have been using 
such inferior yarn and dye and their attempts to find a 
market have been so feeble that it is no wonder this 
potentially profitable craft is slowly dying. Or the social 
club. This had been proposed by a group of workers in 
1956, to make possible a livelier social life than enceun- 
ters on street corners. Some money had been collected 
to build a clubhouse, but everyone had lost interest when 
the initial fund was exhausted halfway through the con- 
struction job. 

At our weekly meetings, we discussed what the proper 
solution should be to these problems and how to go about 
achieving it. In every case, those interested must do the 
work, and sometimes they were the ones who came up 
with the right answer; our task was to be orientation. 
When the social-club organizers were told merely that 
they should not allow their previous efforts to go to 
waste, they retired to think it over and returned a few 
days later with a plan for a fund drive to be conducted 
by a specially elected committee. Within two months they 
had the money, and carpenters, masons, and other ar- 
tisans pitched in to finish the clubhouse. 

The plan for the hammock-weavers is one of longer 
range. They have been advised to buy and dye their yarn 
in bulk, to diversify their products, and to sell them 
collectively—the ultimate goal being a producers’ co- 
operative. An expert is being called in to improve the 
looms without making fundamental changes. 

We also, at their request, helped the boys of Itacuruba 
to organize a soccer club, the girls to build a volley-ball 
court (for which they wove the net themselves), and a 
group of bigger boys to start a Scout troop. They had 
to provide their own equipment, and in such a poor 
environment were forced to make touching sacrifices to 
save up for it. 

But of course the heart of the pilot project was rural 
electrification. Both Itacuruba and Rodelas had trans- 
mission lines from Paulo Afonso, built by the Hydro- 
electric Company in collaboration with the cvsr. The 
difficulty was distribution. This was outside the scope of 
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Spinning thread for hammocks, potentially profitable home 
industry. Note crude loom, which is being redesigned as part 


Old woman of Itacuruba makes delicate lace 
but—as with many village products—has no 
market 


Problems are thrashed out at regular meetings of 
project staff, often with villagers participating 
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both agencies, and if it was handed over to a private 
utility the cost would surely be very high. So time had 
gone by, and there was the power unused. 

When the idea of a cooperative was broached to the 
villagers, their reaction was—as might be expected— 
enthusiastic. But there is more to a cooperative than get- 
ting together a membership and electing a board of 
directors. Usually, the first step must be to teach the 
people how to administer and finance it, because too 
often ignorance, excesses of individualism. and plain in- 
capacity have led to failures. which are then put down 
to flaws in cooperativism itself. We, however, had no time 
for education—the people were too anxious to have their 
electricity. Therefore, the procedure we adopted amounted 
to learning by doing. 

An organizing committee elected by the consumers-to- 


Project headquarters, a house in simple local style improved in 
ways that villagers can afford to emulate. Since electricity was 
installed, it is also used for demonstration of appliances 


be was charged with building a distribution network and 
setting up a consumption system, under the supervision 
of the project technicians. At the same time. the com- 
mittee was to carry on an information campaign among 
the public and, for its own part. to study the managerial 
tasks it must perform. This method has produced good 
results, in spite of the difficulties inherent in such ven- 
tures even under ideal conditions. The committee meets 
regularly and decides wisely; it consults the future mem- 
bers periodically, and has taught them that the coopera- 
tive belongs to them and depends on their support. There 
has been no trouble about raising the necessary capital: 
naturally, the people cannot afford to contribute their 
shares all at once, but each has arranged a payment plan. 

With funds advanced by the cvsr, street lighting was 
installed. The guest house was also wired and equipped 
with a stove. a refrigerator. a washing machine, a radio- 
phonograph, and so on—not. let me add, so that we 
could live in luxury but so that we could give demonstra- 
tions. And so with the model farm, which has been estab- 
lished on a fifty-acre tract contributed by one of the 
townspeople. As important as having electricity is know- 


ing how to use it to best advantage. 

And then the switch was pressed, appropriately enough 
by one of the Cantarelli girls. It is hard for those accus- 
tomed to such wonders to appreciate what they mean to 
Itacuruba and Rodelas. After the inaugural ceremony, 
we shattered the traditional silence by turning on the 
phonograph; the people listened in awe to Luiz Gonzaga 
and Inesita Barroso singing in their own dialect and 
watched the automatic changer with wide eyes. At night, 
when a film was shown in the town square, nobody 


stayed home: many had never seen one before and were 
much puzzled by the moving, talking figures on the 
screen. In days to come, visitors walked from miles 
around to view these marvels. 

Everyone was talking about what was in store. 

“I can picture my farm green all over, with water run- 


Staff poses for author on Itacuruba side street. In rear, village 
leader “Anibinha” Cantarelli and project director José Arruda 
de Albuquerque. In background, poles for power lines 


ning through it.” 

“Now we won't have to wait for tank trucks to get here 
with gas and oil for our machines.” 

“Can you imagine the changes this will bring? It’s a 
new life!” 

\ new life indeed. The young men will no longer make 
their way to Recife, Rio, or Sao Paulo in default of pros- 
pects at home. Quite the contrary: it is possible that 
many who left will now come back, weary of the big-city 
struggle. 

All this has been brought about by the joint efforts of 
many individuals and agencies. The two agronomists who 
run the model farm, for example, were lent by the private 
Cotton-growers’ Society of Northeastern Brazil; the par- 
ticipating Government offices include the Northeastern 
Institute of Agronomy, the Joaquim Nabuco Institute, 
the Recife School of Social Service, the National Rural 
Health Department, the Geological Institute. But above 
all there are the people. They were receptive because they 
understood our intentions; they needed stimulus and 
direction more than vast sums of money or grandiose 
projects. There are others of their sort everywhere. & 
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Patriarch of Esmeraldas, possibly 
bearded. Most figurines portray 


rather hairless people 


LILLIAN ROBINSON PEREZ 


EsMERALDAS PROVINCE, in the northwest corner of Ecua- 
dor on the Pacific coast, is in an area that has appealed 
to maritime peoples through the centuries. By historical 
accident it is now the black country of Ecuador. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century a slave 
ship bound for Peru was wrecked off the Esmeraldas 
coast. The Africans. a small group of men and women, 
were able to reach the shore, where they found them- 
selves virtually free in a tropical climate that suited them 
admirably. If any of the white crew survived the swim 
to land, they did not survive the revenge of the Negroes. 
This region was then an abandoned outpost of a Spanish 
colony. There were no whites, no colonial authorities, no 
law enforcement. The few peaceful Indian groups, re- 
putedly of Chibcha stock, were terrified by the strange 
newcomers and retreated. The very ancient Indian cul- 
tures had disappeared long before the advent of the 
Africans. and the jungle and the sea had swallowed up 
all their relics. 

For almost a century the Negroes fought off all inter- 
ference. They were aided by the wildness and isolation 
of the area and by the fact that Spain lacked the man- 
power to consolidate all its conquests. They took to 
piracy, and it was a bad day indeed for any Spanish 
ships that tried to obtain fresh water or food along the 
Esmeraldas coast. Finally, this African colony accepted 
Catholicism and Spanish rule at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and later became an integral part of independent 
Ecuador. 

The archaeological treasures of the distinctive Indian 
culture that once flourished from upper Manabi Province 
in Ecuador northward into lower Narifio Province in 


LILLIAN ROBINSON PEREZ, who has written articles, poems, and 
short stories for publications in several countries, is now at work 
on a book about her travels among the Indians of her homeland, 
Ecuador. 


Colombia long went unnoticed by the outside world. One 
of the first reports on the subject is by the German 
geographer and geologist Theodor Wolf, who traveled in 
the territory in 1877. Even now there has been little truly 
scientific work done that might substantiate any theories 
put forth. 

I am no archaeologist, but my curiosity about Manabi 
and Esmeraldas was aroused during a visit to the Quito 
University Museum, where I saw one of the most fascinat- 
ing pieces in existence: a clay idol that had probably 
been used by some snake worshipers. Discovered in 
Manabi a few years ago, the sitting figure has a heart- 
shaped body and a heavy, deformed head. Snakes, molded 
in high relief. twine around the arms and meet face to 
face across the idol’s chest. Others wind about the gro- 
tesque head. On the chin is a sort of goatee, trimmed 
into two points, something that is rare among the clay 
heads of Esmeraldas and Manabi. Generally they portray 
a rather hairless people. It may be as Paul Rivet, the 
world-renowned anthropologist who died in Paris last 
year, explained in a lecture delivered in Quito some 
four years ago. He reported that the widely prevalent 
stories of white people or of people with certain charac- 
teristics of that race living in America before the Con- 
quest had originated from white groups who had strayed 


Seated figurine. Little is known of ancient Esmeraldas cultures 
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into Asia, lived among the Mongolians there, and later 
joined them in their migrations. 

The idol I saw at the University is supposed to have 
been unearthed by a mulatto peasant, then sold to an 
Indian woman who reputedly practiced witchcraft and 
mixed Catholic rituals with necromancy and superstition. 
So it was that a few years ago, in a village in Manabi. 
an informed collector found the “doll” (as it was called 
in those parts) sitting on a shelf-like altar surrounded 
by burning candles, with a few effigies of Catholic saints 
in subordinate positions. The people in the vicinity looked 


Comic face with never-ending toothache 


to it as a miraculous “saint” with the power to heal 
snake bites. Primitive minds of the twentieth century 
have ascribed supernatural powers and many cures to 
this ancient idol, just as their predecessors must have 
done when it was first molded a millenium ago. 

My next step was to read everything available on 
Manabi and Esmeraldas that would throw light on these 
fascinating relics. Archaeologists apparently first became 
interested in the area at the turn of the century. The first 
investigations in northern Manabi were made in 1906 
by Marshall H. Saville of the United States. His expedi- 
tion was sponsored by the Marie Antoinette Haye Foun- 
dation of New York, and the fruits of it—gold, copper, 
stone, and clay objects—are now in the Foundation’s 
Museum of the American Indian. At about the same time 
a (Quito archaeologist. Jacinto Jijon y Caamano, took an 
interest in these cultures and sponsored the German 
archaeologist Max Uhle to make excavations in Esmeral- 
das. Uhle and Archbishop Federico Gonzalez Suarez, an 
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Ecuadorian historian and archaeologist, share the opinion 
that there is a marked affinity between the related Manabi 
and Esmeraldas cultures and the Maya. This theory 
started a controversy that has still not been resolved. 

In Manabi, the Cerro de Hojas (Hill of Leaves) is an 
ancient place of worship that has been widely known for 
years. This is where they found the big U-shaped lime- 
stone chairs that rested on reclining human or jaguar 
figures. There were also the quadrangular stones with a 
human figure carved on them. Rightly or wrongly, Gon- 
zalez Suarez traces this idol, which has a bird’s beak for 
a nose, back to the Maya Creator of the World, Hun-Ab- 
Ku (literal meaning: one-being-god). He conjectures that 
the symbols surrounding this figure represent the four 
elements: a double hook, like an inverted S, air; a curved 


Clay replica of ancient dance mask, found on La Tolita, may have 
been used in religious ceremonies 
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Unidentified half-animal, half-human idol found in Atacames, 
Esmeraldas Province 


line wound into a disc, that is held in the deity’s hand, 
fire; an eel, water; and a small dog or hyena-like animal, 
the earth. 

I finally decided that the only way to satisfy my non- 
professional but nonetheless avid curiosity was to make 
a trip to Esmeraldas. Traveling overland from Quito is 
no mean undertaking, even in the nineteen-fifties, so our 
party of six—dabblers in painting. writing. and archae- 
ology—took it in easy stages. We first spent a few weeks 
with the Chibcha-speaking Colorado Indians, then stopped 
overnight in the black village of Quinindé, and reached 
the Pacific coast after a fourteen-hour canoe trip down 
the Blanco and Esmeraldas rivers. 

We arrived in the town of Esmeraldas at low tide. so 
the men in the party had to push the canoe over the sand 
banks. At last we crawled into port to see the “face of 
God,” as the Negroes call the “Emerald” province, since 
to them there is nothing more beautiful in the world. 
The Esmeraldas Negroes have forgotten their own lan- 


guage, except for a few words like Auaspete, or drink. 
and cherelelé, or money, that they mix in with their 
charmingly picturesque Spanish. They love big words 
and use them come what may. Our oarsmen’s last warn- 
ing was that we be careful of the “abstraction” of the 
horizon, which would “attract” us into a watery grave. 

Esmeraldas, the capital of the Province, stands on the 
banks of the river, just a short distance inland. It is a 
‘happy hunting ground for archaeologists and collectors. 
There are several bazaar-type shops, places of a thousand 
smells where they sell jaguar, alligator, snake, and ocelot 
skins, a variety of vegetable-ivory nuts, aromatic resins. 
and straw fibers, as well as gold and clay archaeological 
objects found in the neighborhood. It is quite usual to 
see Negro laborers on the river banks or the ocean 
beaches washing archaeological gold or digging out some 
ancient object from the jungle undergrowth, 


Clay monkey from La Tolita with detachable gold mask 


The Esmeraldas archaeological sites are scattered along 
the sea shore and the river and on the islands. For several 
years now the island of La Tolita at the Santiago River 
outlet has been exploited ruthlessly in a greedy search 
for gold artifacts. Mechanical shovels, used to dig up the 
earth indiscriminately, have reduced many an ancient 
clay piece to unrecognizable fragments. On the island 
there are many burial mounds or folas, from which its 
name derives. They have yielded a variety of pieces made 
of gold, copper, alloys, clay, and stone. La Tolita may 
have been the site of a prehistoric city, or it may have 
been consecrated to the dead—if the ancient Esmeraldas 
people shared with their coastal neighbors the practice 
of erecting sacred altars to their dead or to their gods 
on the islands. Some of the Spanish chroniclers wrote 
that at the time of the Conquest many of the off-shore 
islands were uninhabited and reserved as places for the 
worship of sea and serpent deities, and were visited only 
during certain periods of the year. Most of these cults. 
some of which practiced ritualistic homosexuality, were 
ruthlessly abolished by the first Catholic priests. In their 
efforts to Christianize the natives, they destroyed or 
exorcised idols and symbols, and in many cases the facts 
were not even reported. since these ceremonies were con- 
sidered to have been inspired by the devil in the in- 
calculably evil heathen mind. 
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Che usual objects found in and around Esmeraldas are 
clay and stone graters: cylindrical seals and scrolls that 
the coastal Indians used to paint beautiful designs on 
their skin or on their cotton textiles: spindle whorls; 
anthropomorphic funeral urns; zo6morphic vessels; and 
i variety of pots and plates, some on tripods. Frequent 
imong the human figurines are groups of three—father. 
mother, and child—molded in clay. The mother-and-child 
motif is also common, Other favorite subjects are preg- 
nant women, women in childbirth, couples in different 
sexual postures, and figures with skin diseases, Every 
now and then you come across comic faces swollen with 
toothache. On the zobmorphic objects, alligators, iguanas. 
turtles, jaguars, snakes. monkeys, brilliant macaws, and 
more sober-colored parrots predominate. 

Among the gold artifacts, there are breastplates of 
various designs; gold necklaces and beads of many styles: 
monstrous spool-like ear plugs that the Indians wore in 
their perforated ear lobes, which were patiently distended 
from childhood: nose rings and earrings; gold nails: 
slender gold pins with decorated heads; tweezers; fish 
hooks; and infinitesimal gold spoons that were used for 
some still-unknown purpose (guesses range from clean- 
ing wax from the ears to dealing out minute doses of 
poison). Mined, unworked gold has also been found 
buried in clay receptacles. 

However, the most striking and most frequent relics 
in Esmeraldas are the endlessly varied clay heads and 
faces, which are a veritable portrait gallery of a vanished 
race. These heads, as well as the concave molds in which 
many were made, are usually found as single pieces 
either broken off from the rest of the figurine or fash- 
ioned separately by the ancient potter. The facial char- 
acteristics are fairly uniform: slightly slanted, almond 


eyes with the epicanthic fold; delicate beaked noses: thin, — 


somewhat cruel, yet sensitive lips; and monstrous miter- 
shaped heads—reproduced in clay with amazing artistry 
and lifelike expression. This was the first time I had 
seen this sort of deformation of the craniums—some 


So-called “classical” head from La Tolita 


smooth and some with ornamental headdresses—and. to 


my knowledge, no figurines from other Ecuadorian 
provinces show any evidence of this practice. This and 
the features make the Esmeraldas figurines immediately 
identifiable. even by someone not versed in archaeologi- 
cal comparisons or correlations. 

The chiseled purity of some of these clay faces repre- 
sents a classical concept of beauty, which Europeans 
associate with Egyptian art and which we in the Americas 
associate with the Maya. The fact that this was a coastal 
culture, which—so far as is known at present—bears no 
relation to any other inland or highland Ecuadorian 
group. leads to the logical supposition that this was once 
a maritime colony. Furthermore, the similarity between 
these clay figurines and some from southern Mexico 
(particularly some from the island of Jaina), is striking 
even to the inexperienced eye—which means that there 
was probably a linkage of some sort between South and 
Central America. This supposition is by no means unique, 
though the questions How? and When? still remain un- 
answered, 

The origins of the various Indo-American cultures, 
their growth or disappearance, their relationships with 
one another make for the most enthralling mystery in 
our Hemisphere, where written history goes back such a 
comparatively short time. The Spanish chronicles record 
the discoveries and conquests in Latin America and de- 
scribe the Indian world at the time. from the Spanish 
viewpoint, of course. Historical facts are sometimes 
colored by Spanish and Indian myths, and the chron- 
iclers often relied on their imagination to fill in gaps. 
An amateur like me, with no scientific pretensions, can 
pose seemingly mad questions: Why does the Mayan 
Corn God of Copan look like a Cambodian Buddha? 
Why do the Chimu frescoes of Peru bring to mind the 
frescoes of Yucatan? Why do the Esmeraldas figurines 
look like the Maya figurines of Jaina Island? 

One of the Esmeraldas bazaars belongs to an elderly 
man who has a huge crated collection of archaeological 
objects that he has been collecting for more than forty 
years—and he swears they are Egyptian! He has on ex- 
hibition a figurine of an ancient postal courier. On his 
head, deformed as usual, he carries four tablets bound 
together. He is wearing a necklace, a breastplate. and a 
loin cloth. He holds in one hand what looks like a whip. 
which he probably used on the slaves under his com- 
mand; in the other he has a water jug. A parrot. perched 
on his shoulder, may have symbolized swiftness. 

Another place I saw a perfect. unbroken, grayish-white 
clay figure of a man, wearing only a short loin cloth, no 
ornaments or insignia of office. He sits with an elbow 
resting on his left hand, as if his monstrous head or his 
thoughts were too heavy. His slanted eyes are downcast 
and his beautiful chiseled face is a study in meditation. 

It is distressing to know that man and nature are 
relentlessly and heedlessly destroying these priceless 
archaeological relics in Esmeraldas and Manabi. Were 
the approach scientific and organized, we might learn the 
full, true story of yet another ancient civilization in our 


New World. & 
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BEFORE YOU TAKE 
IT TO COURT 


NATALIE FORCE 


A MAN with a briefcase opened the door of an office 
suite in a large New York building and stood aside for 
two women to enter. In the reception room three men 
were waiting. two of them shifting about uneasily and 
fingering the brims of their hats. But everybody shook 
hands with an air of determined friendliness and then 
filed down a long corridor to a room at the farther end. 
It was one of the six hearing rooms of the American 
Arbitration Association. 

The disputants. Mrs. A, a housewife, and Mr. E, pro- 
prietor of a fruit-and-vegetable market. had bound them- 
selves to accept as final the decision of the three men 
who were seated at a long table and who now rose to 
greet them. They had confidence in these arbitrators 
because they themselves had chosen them from a long 
list of experts in almost every field, who contributed 
their services without pay of any kind. 

One rainy day Mrs. A had had a fall on the iron hatch 
in front of Mr. E’s store. She claimed that the accident 
was due to a strawberry dropped by a careless clerk. The 
owner said it was rain that had made the hatch slippery 


NATALIE FORCE is a professional musician who has also found time 
to do free-lance writing oa a wide variety of subjects for several 
US. magazines. 


—an act of God, of course. There were weeks of heated 
altercation. Then Mrs. A consulted a lawyer. 

The lawyer tried to get a settlement from Mr. E for 
hospital bills and other expenses incurred, Not a red cent 
would he pay, the proprietor insisted. A woman with any 
sense would have kept off an iron hatch on a rainy day. 
No sign of a strawberry. His partner, a young man of 
reliable character, would testify to that. Mrs. A, on the 
other hand, admitted that she had not seen the straw- 
berry herself. A woman passing by had, and she had 
agreed to testify. 

“So what!” shouted Mr. E. “Go ahead and sue me.” 

That is just what would have happened—in fact, the 
case had been entered in the Municipal Court—if Mrs. 
A had not heard about the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. By then, because of crowded court calendars. her 
suit had been stalled for a year. And a nightmarish year 
it had been for Mrs. A. She. who became jittery over 
merely reading a report at her women’s club, would have 
to speak out before a courtroom of strangers and even 
answer trick questions. And her friends had been telling 
her that the wait might be prolonged for another two or 
three years. That the jury might not agree and there 
would have to be another trial. And even if she won her 
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case, the rainbow at the end would be considerably 
dimmed by legal expenses. 

When Mrs. A asked her lawyer about the Aaa, he re- 
plied that it offered many advantages. He added that 
lawyers had once frowned upon the idea, but nowadays 
they frequently acted as arbitrators and in most cases 
accompanied clients to the hearings. But, he added, there 
was an important point that Mrs. A had not considered: 
her opponent would have to consent, and she had not 
found out whether he was willing. 

The plan was explained to Mr. E, and he said it made 
sense to him. A thousand dollars would just about wipe 
out his savings, and he was getting ulcers thinking about 
it. He wanted to get it settled one way or the other. 

First, Mrs. A and Mr. E wrote a letter describing their 
controversy. The Association sent them an application 
form and a statement of a small fee, which could be paid 
by the loser or divided between the two parties. A list of 
arbitrators was provided from which to make a choice. 
A date was set for the hearing. And now, a few weeks 
later, they had each brought a lawyer and a witness and 
were settling themselves in comfortable chairs around a 
long table. Note pads and cigarettes were brought out. 
A tray with a pitcher of ice water and a stack of paper 
cups was arranged. The door was closed. The hearing 
would probably be completed this morning. In a few 
weeks—or maybe a few days—they would be given the 
decision. 

In another room down the hall the famous inharmonies 
among musicians were being aired. A well-known concert 
violinist had bought from a dealer an instrument repre- 
sented as a genuine Guarnerius. Later, he had had rea- 
son to doubt its authenticity. The dealer contended that 
the certification had been openly based upon a third 


party, and therefore the sale had been made in good 
faith. Two of the arbitrators were violin experts. One of 
them was also a manufacturer of pianos, and so was 
fitted to provide the business savoir. 

An ancient violin is an open-and-shut case compared 
with the intricacies of modern inventions. In another 
hearing room a large machine had been set up, and a 
patent lawyer, an engineer, and a manufacturer were un- 
tangling the claims of a large manufacturing concern 
and one of its employees. Was the invention the brain 
child of the employee? Had it saved the concern twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year in production costs? If so, 
what share was due the inventor? 

Arbitration is not intended to supplant but to supple- 
ment court trials. Questions of the interpretation of law, 
it is admitted, are best left to the courts. But in the factual 
controversies and in the clashes of human personalities, 
arbitration can cut through to the real issues and resolve 
the complexities of modern life. The Aaa has settled 
grievances of almost all kinds—about two thousand a 
year—ranging from $1.47 to the dizzying heights of 
millions. It is not equipped to handle cases that concern 
crime, minors, or marital problems. But traffic accidents, 
chicanery and broken contracts, damaged property—in 
these and other innumerable conflicts of everyday life, 
many people are finding it quicker, cheaper, and far 
more pleasant to settle their differences in a friendly 
manner than to get wrapped up in the red tape of a 
court trial. 

In addition to speed and economy, arbitration has the 
advantage of strict privacy. I was admitted only upon 
the consent of all concerned, and with the condition that 
no names should be used. Nothing ever emerges from 
behind those closed doors unless both parties want the 


American Arbitration Association calls on experts from all fields to settle disputes in informal atmosphere of round-table discussion 
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Arbitrators listen as iron-foundry superintendent explains 
technical point relevant to a controversy 


matter publicized. 

A court trial, on the other hand, is public property, 
and many become juicy fare Via all the modern means of 
communication. The businessman’s competitors learn of 
his troubles and financial status. The private citizen is 
embarrassed by a sudden blurb of publicity. 

An arbitration panel soon discovered that an apart- 
ment-house tenant had still another reason for wanting 
privacy. A bathroom leak had destroyed a closetful of 
expensive clothes—Paris creations she had bought on her 
last trip abroad. 

“But tell them where the Paris labels are,” said the 
landlord with a smug smile. 

The woman admitted that they were at the bottom of 
the Atlantic Ocean. She had removed the labels in order 
to gyp Uncle Sam out of the duty payment. The arbitra- 
tors awarded her a modest sum—the approximate value 
of the dresses if they had been made by an obscure U.S. 
manufacturer. 

The idea of arbitration is as old as civilization; but 
it is largely through the efforts of the aaa, founded over 
thirty years ago, that it attained first national and then 
international prominence. Defined in its own terms, the 
Association is “devoted wholly to the advancement of the 
knowledge and use of voluntary arbitration. The associa- 
tion is a non-profit, membership corporation, chartered 
under the laws of New York State. It is a privately 
organized and financed institution of a scientific and 
educational nature, and is non-partisan and non-political.” 
It does not give advice, legal or other—its sole function 
is to provide the machinery for decisions. Nor is it inter- 
ested in personal squabbles unless they involve physical 
or property damage for which financial restitution can 


properly be claimed. 

Although the AAA is associated in the public mind with 
labor-management disputes, it was formed originally by 
a group of businessmen for commercial arbitration and 
by-passed anything with a labor angle. The feeling was 
mutual, for neither labor nor management wanted any 
part of it. Now about nine out of ten labor-management 
contracts have a clause making arbitration obligatory in 
any dispute that might arise during the life of the con- 
tract. The legal profession, as Mrs. A’s attorney told her, 
also took a dim view of the AAA in its early years. 


Witness demonstrates machine for arbitrators in AAA hearing 
room in effort to settle case involving patent royalties 


Lawyers and judges saw voluntary arbitration as a 
threat to their prestige and functions, and declared that 
its judgments were of dubious legality. Today the situa- 
tion is different. Fifteen states have legalized arbitration 
decisions, and they are seldom challenged in other states. 
In 1953, when a suit was brought against the Associa- 
tion in Nebraska, it was withdrawn upon motion of the 
Nebraska Bar Association itself, because of the over- 
whelmingly favorable opinions expressed about the AAA 
by prominent lawyers throughout the country. 

Association headquarters now occupy a whole floor of 
a new office building at 477 Madison Avenue. In addi- 
tion, the AAA has fourteen regional offices and arbitrators 
available in sixteen hundred communities, where it will 
set up hearings in homes, offices, or shops. In the Western 
Hemisphere, its services are extended to all the OAs mem- 
ber countries by the Inter-American Commercial Arbitra- 
tion Commission, which it helped to establish in 1934 at 
the request of the Pan American Union and which oper- 
ates by means of national committees (see AMERICAS, 
June 1952). Through this and through arrangements 
with the International Chamber of Commerce and com- 
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mercial organizations in fourteen individual countries 
ranging from England to Indonesia, it can handle cases 
involving citizens or agencies of more than forty coun- 
tries. Naturally, these problems have to do with trade, 
rather than with the miscellaneous grievances that are 
dealt with on the local level. Within the various coun- 
tries. the participating organizations offer services like 
the domestic activities of the AAA to their respective 
citizens, 

The key figures of the Association are the members of 
its National Panel of Arbitrators—men and women who 
are experts in all trades, arts. and professions. The deci- 
sions of these laymen rate with all the force of a court 
judgment. And with more finality, for a case cannot be 
appealed unless fraud or misuse of authority can be 
proved, Arbitration is a hard job with plenty of respon- 
sibility, and it speaks well for the public spirit of the 
successful that they are so ready to serve. As one of 
them said, “Who knows? Some day we may be sitting on 
the other side of the table.” Indeed, some of the arbitra- 
tors actually have been contestants. 

Many disputes of today present problems that require 
specialized factual knowledge. The late Chief Justice 
Harlan S. Stone said, “The very refinements of our court 
machinery often make it cumbersome when applied to 
controversies involving the simple issue of fact or law. 
This is especially the case when the issue of fact turns 
upon expert knowledge—which can be better determined 
by a layman having training and experience in a par- 
ticular trade or business than a judge and jury who have 
not had that training and experience.” For example, | heard 
the case of a man in the export-import business who had 
bought a large lot of woolen goods from a jobber. The 
lot included a certain proportion of seconds. But could 
“tender” goods be considered seconds? Surely no one 
could intelligently judge such a point except one who 
understood the chemistry of materials and the standards 
of the trade. Samples of the material had been brought 
to the hearing and were examined afterward in the con- 


ference room of the arbitrators. I was told later that the 
plaintiff had been awarded $5,305.42, the full amount 
of his claim. 

U.S. respect for the “expert” makes arbitration espe- 
cially satisfying. And sometimes the results take an amus- 
ing turn. A suburban matron brought a claim against a 
cleaning establishment for the fading of an Oriental rug. 
The arbitrator was the head of the Oriental-rug depart- 
ment of one of the world’s largest department stores. He 
decided against the plaintiff, but explained to her that 
what she considered a blemish was really the crowning 
touch of authenticity. It showed that she had a rug 
loomed over a long period of time in which different lots 
of dye had been used. No financial award could have 
pleased the woman so much. Let those who wanted 
nothing but even coloring have their factory jobs! She 
had the marks valued by connoisseurs and collectors. 

Arbitrators may use good human psychology, but they 
do not tamper with facts. Neither do they make com- 
promises. The panel works from the standpoint that there 
is a right side and a wrong one. If the parties want to 
make a deal they must adjourn. This sometimes happens. 
And, more often, cases scheduled for arbitration are 
settled before the hearing. The very willingness to arbi- 
trate is a step toward finding a solution. 

It is true that the hearings may sometimes include a 
short burst of temperamental fireworks. But at these 
points someone is sure to shout, “Let’s keep it friendly!” 
And friendly it is. Anger seems out of place when you 
can say your say in your own manner and be heard with 
attention and respect. No one is tripped up by technicali- 
ties nor asked misleading questions. The arbitrators are 
obviously after the truth, and will lean over backwards 
to give both sides a chance to bring it out. 

And Mrs. A, who slipped on a strawberry? She was 
awarded a hundred dollars—the actual cost, as she ad- 
mitted, of treating her injuries. In her view, the shock 
to her nerves was worth another nine hundred, but she 
could not get the arbitrators to agree. ® 


Fibers imported from South America are examined to determine whether they are up to quality specified in sales contract 
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A short story by CARLOS MARTINEZ CABANA 


THE UBIQUITOUS VoIcE from the loudspeaker announced 
to the people in the vast waiting room that the plane was 
ready for departure. From here and there clusters. held 
together by the emotion of leave-taking, surged toward 
the gate, which marked the physical limits of the trip. 
Only the passengers could pass that point; the rest had 
to stay behind and watch them making their way toward 
the plane. 

From the landing on the stairs, just outside the door 
to the gigantic airship. Pablo looked back at those who 
were remaining on earth. He recalled the old refrain, 
Partir, c’est mourir un peu. And he felt a little sad. But 
only for a moment. Other passengers were behind him, 
and he had to go on inside, where an attractive, smiling 
stewardess showed him to his seat. Lost in a welter of 
thoughts and emotions, Pablo remembered the last time 
he had gone to the theater. There too a uniformed usher 
had taken him to his seat; but that was a performance 
on terra firma that had lasted a pleasant two hours. In 
this performance in the air he was going to be at once 
the hero and the spectator, and it was going to last more 
than eight hours. 

After settling himself. he tried to spot his family and 
friends through the small window. But he saw only a 
mass of handkerchiefs and hands waving a collective 
goodbye from the earthbound to the airborne. Pablo 
looked around him, noticing the various emotions that 
showed on the faces of his fellow passengers. What 
disparate motives had brought all those people together 
in the immense cylinder? The elegant young lady was 
probably going to enroll in some university. The woman 
dressed in deep mourning might be on her way to a 
funeral. The man with the loquacious boy by the hand— 
the child shooting question after question at him—was 
perhaps a storekeeper on his way home from a vacation. 
“And 1?” Pablo asked himself. “Why am I here?” Then 
he answered his own question: “Adventure is taking you 
to a foreign country where everything will be new and 
strange. No one is going to meet you at the airport, and 


A Colombian free-lance journalist, CARLOS MARTINEZ CABANA works 
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you don’t even know how to get to a hotel.” 

In the crowded atmosphere of the cabin Pablo began 
to feel a little warm. and a vague sensation of fear ran 
through him. He looked out, and seeing the people on 
the ground added to his uneasiness. What had happened 
to the engines? Why hadn't they started them yet? Sud- 
denly he heard the dull thud of the plane door, and he 
realized that there was yet another barrier between the 
passengers and the fluttering handkerchiefs. When that 
door closed, it severed his ties with earth, with his home 
town, with his friends. Pablo’s fear began to mount 
degree by degree on the thermometer of his expectation. 
How long had it been since the last air accident? 

The stewardess came down the aisle counting the pas- 
sengers, and she said aloud to someone, “Forty-two.” 

“Forty-two passengers and death.” Pablo murmured to 
himself, mopping the drops of fear from his forehead. 

He looked to his side and saw that he was alone in 
the row of three seats. He thought of getting up to find 
out who was in front of him and who was behind him, 
but at that very moment the engines roared into action. 
One by one the powerful propellers began tracing trans- 
parent circles in the air. Inside, under the “No Smoking 
—Fasten Seat Belts” sign, the passengers were steeling 
their nerves for the first stage of the trip. 

As the cumbersome vehicle rolled steadily toward the 
runway, the handkerchiefs were waving more and more 
wildly and fading into the distance. Faster it went, to- 
ward the end of the strip. which marked the real begin- 
ning of the journey. When all his friends had been lost 
from sight. when all the goodbyes were definitely behind, 
Pablo remained alone with his fear. It was his first flight. 
It was his first trip outside his country. It was really his 
first great adventure. And once more thoughts and emo- 
tions swept across his imagination like a whirlwind. He 
felt alone in the midst of those forty-two people who 
were traveling toward the same destination. And toward 
the same destiny too. Why was no one sharing his seat? 
That way, at least. he could have struck up a conversa- 
tion to dissipate his fear. Words might have camouflaged 
the tragic obsession that was penetrating the very depths 
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of his being. 

He glanced across the aisle and saw that the elegant 
young lady was weeping quietly. Was she crying from 
fear too, as children do? Or was she crying over the 
loved ones she was leaving behind? Pablo thought that 
he should go and console her, talk with her, tell her to 
be calm because travel by air is now just as safe as any 
other way. If it had not been for the narrow belt that 
held him in his seat, he would have moved over and told 
her all that. And why not? Was he perhaps going to tell 
her that he was wracked with fear too? No. Never. Every 
man should bear his fears with dignity. 

At the start of the runway, the powerful engines spun 
the propellers at top speed. Like the claws on a cat, the 
wing flaps dropped down. The plane shuddered as the 
engines raced, and then it began the headlong rush down 
the runway. This was the last stage of the mechanical 
metamorphosis from caterpillar to butterfly. The moment 
of take-off went almost unnoticed. When Pablo again 
looked out, he saw there below the airport buildings he 
had just left, then the roads and places he knew so well. 
Only minutes later, he was traveling among the clouds. 
It was much the same as his childhood dream of riding 
across the heavens astride a condor. 

When he recalled that fantasy, he smiled unconsciously, 
thus lowering his fear some degrees. He was feeling more 
at ease, and when the stewardess came by with magazines 
and newspapers, he noticed that the sign at the front of 
the cabin was dark. He lighted a cigarette, to allay his 
qualms a bit more, and became engrossed in reading. 
How many minutes. or hours, passed? Pablo had com- 
pletely forgotten that he was a passenger on an airplane; 
he felt as if he had been transported to a quiet, com- 
fortable library room. He read so much that his nerves 
relaxed completely, and soon he was fast asleep. And he 
dreamed. He dreamed that he was at his usual job in the 
textile mill, watchful of the machines that now seemed 
to be humming more quietly. A light touch on his shoul- 
der awakened him, and he opened his eyes to the pleasant 
smile of the stewardess, who was offering him a small 
tray with lunch on it. 

Since it was his first meal in the air, he was somewhat 
confused by the small-scale dining-room service. He 
again looked across the aisle and saw that his elegant 
neighbor was eating quietly. After all, the air trip was 
not turning out to be as hazardous as he had imagined. 
Once he had finished his lunch, he looked at his watch 
and realized that they had been flying barely three hours. 
Where would they be by now? He looked down but 
could see neither the green of the land nor the blue of 
the sea. Only clouds, stretching into infinity. It was like 
a flat roof over the earth, so solid-looking that he thought 
it might be fun to walk across it. Then the notion struck 
him that if the plane had an accident, it would be held 
aloft by those clouds. With this, fear ruled his imagina- 
tion once more. 

He glanced briefly at the engines and wondered how 
many years they had been roaring through the air. How 
did airplane engines end their life? Were they, like men, 
retired from service at a certain age? And then, were 


those young engines or sexagenarians? Ah, and _ the 
pilots! Pablo had not seen them, because they were up 
on the flight deck, apart from the passengers. The fate 
of the trip depended on their skill, their experience, their 
knowledge; but they were certainly subject to human 
failings. His fear, like a disease, was spreading. Then 
Pablo recalled the newspaper write-ups about passengers 
putting time bombs in their luggage. Using a trip to the 
lavatory as a pretext, he examined each of the passengers, 
but none seemed the type to be carrying explosives. By 
the way, where was all the baggage? Oh, yes, he remem- 
bered, up in the front part of the plane, just under the 
pilots’ compartment. 

Pablo was tired from sitting still so long. It seemed 
paradoxical to be so motionless when you were traveling 
at three hundred miles an hour over that unchanging 
cloud landscape. If only it would rain. They had told 
him that the rainbow forms a perfect circle around a 
plane in flight, and follows it as it passes through the 
rain. But rain almost always means storm, and he had 
no desire to meet up with a storm. The stewardess dis- 
tracted him with an opportune question: “Would you 
like a drink?” “Whiskey and soda,” Pablo replied, al- 
ready feeling calmer. After all, the trip was going along 
without a hitch, and he seemed to be the only fearful 
one among the forty-two passengers. 

“Forty-two passengers and death,” Pablo repeated un- 
consciously. Then it seemed to him that death was sit- 
ting in one of those two places at his side, watching him 
as he swallowed the amber liquid. When the stewardess 
came to take the glass, she asked if he wanted another, 
and Pablo happily said yes. After several drinks, all but 
about two hours of the trip had passed. If nothing had 
happened so far, why should catastrophe strike now? 
Drowning his fears in whiskey, Pablo again fell asleep. 

The lights in the cabin were on when the voice from 
the loudspeaker roused him with the announcement that 
they would be landing in a few minutes. Pablo breathed 
a sigh of relief, and smiled when he saw the “No Smoking 
—Fasten Seat Belts” sign come on. While he was adjust- 
ing the strap, he looked down and saw the multicolored 
lights of the city winking their welcome through the dark- 
ness. The temperature of his fear dropped almost im- 
mediately, and he was sure that death was not sitting 
beside him. Now the pilots proved their skill in bringing 
the plane down, describing parabolas in the sky until 
the craft was traveling at an oblique angle toward the 
earth. The perspective of the earth was becoming clearer, 
and suddenly came the touch of the wheels on land. A 
low kangaroo-like jump, then the plane began to roll 
smoothly along the runway. 

When the engines ceased their teeth-jarring din and 
the plane door was opened, Pablo was happy. No longer 
afraid. With elaborate casualness, he stood up and began 
his descent to terra firma. He thanked the stewardess who 
was standing at one side of the stairs, and went into the 
terminal. There he was going to begin a new life with 
new emotions and perhaps bigger problems, but that 
would be different. For the time being Pablo was un- 
troubled, since he was no longer the airplane passenger. ® 
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Photographs by KURT SEVERIN 

PROGRESS—epitomized by split-level houses, push-button 
kitchens, supermarkets, automobiles, and the like—is the 
byword nowadays. But somehow it pleases everyone, resi- 


dents and visitors alike, when a city achieves a com- 
fortable blend of past and present and still looks to the 
future. Which is exactly what San Salvador has done. 

From the ultra-modern Ilopango Airport—where every 
traveler is served a free cup of probably the most de- 
licious coffee in Central America, where you can choose 
from a cosmopolitan menu in a delightful restaurant, 
where you can see a permanent exhibit of typical Sal- 
vadorian products—it is but a fifteen-minute drive along 
the beautiful Bulevar del Ejército into the heart of the 
city and the ancient wooden Church of the Rosary, which 
faces the Parque Libertad. The park itself was redesigned 
not long ago around the imposing monument to the 
fathers of Salvadorian independence, which was raised 
in 

Many handsome residential neighborhoods, complete 
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Rosales Hospital, where thousands of San Salvadorians are treated 
every year, was built in 1902. Statue in foreground is of banker i 
after whom hospital was named, since in his will he provided Hl 
funds for construction. As needs have grown, other buildings , 
have been added, and hospital facilities are quite up-to-date 


Local ballet company prepares for performance at National 

Theater. Periormers are amateurs, students at dancing school— 

“the pride of El Salvador’—run by General Office of Fine Arts. A 
Benefit recitals are given at end of each term, and throughout the 

year a series of classical-ballet festivals is held, free to public 
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The old and the new: farmers drive oxcarts past modern medical center. All produce used to be brought from country to city in these 
carts, which are fast being replaced on roads by late-model trucks. Today animal-drawn vehicles rarely venture into heart of capital 


Sorbeterias, or ice-cream parlors, are scattered all over city. The) 
are favorite ajter-shopping meeting place for housewives 


with luxurious parks and gardens. have sprung up dur- 
ing recent years. The Government is building small apart- 
ment units for the laboring classes. On the skirts of San 
Salvador Volcano the sleek new Hotel El Salvador rises 
seven earthquake-proof stories into the sky. In Los Planes 
de Renderos, as in many other places around the city, 
the National Tourist Board has done wonders simply by 
cooperating with nature: here, for example, a remarkable 


e acoustical shell has been carved out of the side of the Check-out counter at supermarket, institution that knows no 
mountain, rather high up but easily accessible by fine national boundary and is becoming more and more popular in 
5 El Salvador. Young man in background is member of National 
; roads, Guard, combined army and police force 
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Comfortable, airy apartment 
units built by City Housing 
Institute as part of program 
to improve living conditions 


of working class 


Main salon of National Tourist Board building is sometimes 
converted into art museum, sometimes into hall for poetry 


fel readings or chamber-music concerts. School children are frequent 

visitors, since they are given speci ining i. 

Zoological Park in San Salvador is considered best in Central 

i America. Animals are kept in surroundings that duplicate their 

B, natural habitat as closely as possible, and there are additions 
Sidewalk kitchen-and-delicatessen will soon find no place in San to the collection all the time. Popular attraction is Monkey 

“at Salvador, a small metropolis with no interest in “quaintness” Island, in middle of Swan Lake 


¥ 

Actually, the abundant evidence of man’s collabora- 
tion with nature is one of the most striking things about 
San Salvador and its environs. In the parks and recrea- 
tion areas (see AMERICAS, January 1958), this proves the 
Salvadorians’ intelligent approach to beauty; in the build- 
ings. their sensible adaptation to life in a valley that 
takes its name from the frequent earth tremors that rock 
it back and forth like a hammock. 

This is a tourist’s-eye view of San Salvador, the small. 
up-to-date metropolis where the past is allowed to linger 
and where the future will always find room. & 
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From Minneapolis Mitla 


EVARTS ERICKSON 


NOT TOO LONG aGo in Mitla, the mayor called on seventy- 
six-year-old Ervin R. Frissell. The two then strolled to 
the grounds of the ancient cemetery, where Frissell 
picked out the site where he would like to be buried. The 
desire of Mitla—a quiet tropical village some twenty- 
three miles east of the city of Oaxaca. in southern Mexico 
—that Frissell be buried there. and Frissell’s wish never 
to be separated from it are symbolic. Neither the millenia- 
old town nor the retired businessman from Minnesota 
has been quite the same since Frissell decided to make 
his home there some six years ago. 

The reason lies principally in a rather handsome, 
ranch-style building only a few steps distant from the 
plaza and public market of Mitla. Painted across its 


EVARTS ERICKSON is a free-lance writer who is now working on a 
novel set in Mexico. 


mustard-yellow facade is a small. neat inscription that 
reads: “Museo DE Arte Zapoteco—E, R. 
Funpapor.” Inside is a collection of several thousand 
artifacts, many of priceless artistic and anthropological 
importance—funerary urns, incense braziers, jeweled 
ornaments, musical instruments, implements of agricul- 
ture and war, statuary, and other objects. Thousands of 
people visit the museum every year, and it has attracted 
scholars from all over the world. 

The museum, which is officially chartered by the fed- 
eral government and which many Mexican and foreign 
experts have praised for its contributions to greater 
understanding of the Zapotec civilization, is private in 
the sense that every item was paid for out of Frissell’s 
pocket. It is public, however, in the sense that anyone 
may visit it and that it will never leave the town of 
Mitla; even after his death, it will continue as a center 


ARTE ZAPOTECO 


E R FRISSELL. FUNDADOR 
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for research and study, its treasures not hidden away in 
private collections but available to all. 

Ervin Frissell first became interested in the ancient 
Zapotecs when he and his schoolteacher wife, Gertrude, 
were touring Monte Alban, the mountain that towers 
above the modern city of Oaxaca. This citadel was occu- 
pied by the Zapotecs for many centuries, but long before 
the Spaniards came they abandoned it for reasons un- 
known, and another people, the Mixtecs, took it over. In 
the course of a visit to one of the catacombs, Frissell 
picked up a clay figurine of the type commonly sold to 
tourists. It interested him, and he began to ask questions 
about it. The guide replied that it was undoubtedly au- 
thentic—perhaps a thousands years old—but worthless, 
so common were such figurines. Howard Leigh (left), U.S. painter who teaches modern Zapotecs 

The answer set Frissell to thinking. At the age of at Museum, studies copies of old art made by a student 
seventy he had retired, with a comfortable fortune from 
his housing and investment business in Minneapolis. He 
had loved Mexico ever since his first visit, a hunting and 
fishing trip in the winter of 1910-11, and wanted to settle 
there. Moreover, he had a high regard for the Indians, 
and had always wished to “do something for them.” He 
was fascinated by the archaeological treasures that were 
taken for granted by the descendants of the men who 
made them. How better could he spend his declining 
years than in assembling a collection that he would 
bequeath to the people of the area—thus showing them 
and to scholars 


the grandeur of their ancient culture 
the world over? 

The Zapotecs first became known to the public at large 
through the excavations conducted by Alfonso Caso at 
Monte Alban. In 1932, Caso made a great archaeological 
discovery in the so-called Tomb 7. In an announcement 
that electrified newspaper readers all over the world, the 
Mexican archaeologist revealed that he had uncovered a 
fabulous trove of gold, jade, rock-crystal, and obsidian 


jewelry. Caso soon decided that the jewels were not 


} Mrs. Frissell, founder’s wife, reproduces ancient designs in 
Zapotec but Mixtec in origin, but it was inevitable that water colors 


popular interest in this mysterious people should grow. 
Today there are scholars—Dr. Caso among them—who 


believe that the Zapotec civilization was equal and in 
some respects superior to the much better-known cultures 
of the Mayas and Aztecs. 

Although their hieroglyphics remain undeciphered, 
the Zapotecs were apparently a humane, sophisticated 
people, dedicated to the arts of peace and to the cultiva- 
tion of their fertile upland valleys. The large number of 
funerary urns that have been found suggests that they 
were deeply concerned with the life after death. Their 
painting has disappeared, but fragments of some phases 
of their sculpture remind us hauntingly of the best from 
Greece or India. Undoubtedly some branches of their 
science—such as astronomy—were on an exceedingly 
high level. One of their principal contributions may have 


been the celebrated 262-day calendar, based on amazingly 
accurate astronomical observations that must have been 
carried out over centuries of time. Cortés found this 
calendar in use by the Aztecs. and marveled that the 
“heathen” people could invent a calendar more accurate 
than its European equivalent. Though for many years 


30 Village children, attending informal language 
class, are made to feel at home, may eventually 
come back for art lessons 
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Tour of ruins of Monte Alban, just outside Oaxaca, first interested Ervin Frissell in 
archaeology. Citadel was built by Zapotecs, later occupied by Mixtecs 


Making of modern silver jewelry, based on pre-Hispanic and colonial motifs, is part Ceramic figure of warrior, exhibited in Museum. 
of Frissell’s campaign to revive Indians’ traditional skills In general, however, Zapotecs were peace-loving 


Detail of masonry of ruined temple at Mitla, now a remote village but once a sacred city of the Zapotecs 
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Leigh’s collection is on permanent display at Museum. All other items and Museum itself were paid for by Frissell but will be left to town 


“Eagle Knight,” so called from his 
headdress 


Woman sitting cross-legged. Zapotec art is considered Mexico's most beautiful 


“Young Aristocrat,” from Classic 
period 
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savants believed it to have been the work of the Mayas. 
modern scholarship tends more and more to ascribe it 
to the Zapotecs. Until recently, popular knowledge of it 
was thought to have died out completely, but recent 
anthropological work in the vicinity of Mitla has shown 
that the calendar is still in use in some of the neighbor- 
ing villages. 

At the time Ervin and Gertrude Frissell began their 
collection of ancient Zapotec artifacts, they were living 
in a rented house in Oaxaca. When word of their grow- 
ing collection reached the municipal council and mayor 
of Mitla, it was not long before an official delegation 
came to call. Persuasively, they pointed out that the city 
of Oaxaca already had a museum—the National Institute 
of Anthropology and History, which housed the jeweled 
treasures that Dr. Caso had discovered—whereas Mitla 
had none. 

Mitla, moreover, was particularly suited to being a 
repository of Zapotec relics, since the ruined temples 
there were among the masterpieces of classic Zapotec art. 
Mitla was commonly supposed to be the most sacred city 
of the ancient civilization—equivalent to Delphi or the 
Vatican. And, finally, it is still the “City of the Dead” to 
modern Zapotecs. the place to which they believe their 
souls come after death and which every Zapotec will visit 
at least once before he dies. 

If Frissell moved his collection to Mitla, the town au- 
thorities stated, they would give him land on which to 
build a modern museum of Zapotec art. Moreover. they 
could promise him the cordiality of their fellow towns- 
people. 

Convinced by their arguments, Frissell not long after 
moved to Mitla. Instead of erecting an entirely new build- 
ing, however, he purchased a large colonial mansion, 
which had been converted into an inn but was then up 
for, sale. This acquisition was doubly valuable in that it 
also brought him the services of the former owner, 
young Dario Toro Quero. A descendant of one of the 
oldest local families. he has since acted as Frissell’s right- 
hand man and collaborator—managing the small restau- 
rant, supervising the several dozen employees, escorting 
sightseers around the museum. He has an excellent knowl- 
edge of the museum’s contents and—to the extent that 
anyone knows it—of local history. 

By Mexican law, Frissell could not excavate for ma- 
terial because he had no formal archaeological training 
(though thoroughly learned, he is admittedly a self-taught 
student of the Zapotec culture), nor had he any desire 
to usurp the functions that properly belong to highly 
skilled specialists. Southern Mexico, however, is one of 
the richest archaeological areas in the world. In some 
former sites of Zapotec settlement, fragments of plain 
and sgraflito pottery, figurines, broken obsidian knives, 
and other relics lie so thick on the ground that it is diffi- 
cult to walk across a field without stepping on something 
of the sort. Many local farmers possess large collections 
of these artifacts turned up in the course of plowing. 
well-digging, or adobe-making. In the past, many of 
these relics—among them priceless painted vases and 
bowls, perfectly preserved representations of deities and 


individuals, and other objects of museum caliber—were 
sold to galleries or to collectors outside the area where 
they were found. Moreover, in spite of the illegality of 
such exportations, innumerable treasures were smuggled 
out of Mexico. 

Frissell’s aim was simple. He meant to keep as many 
of them as he could on home ground. Accompanied by 
Dario Toro Quero, the septuagenarian would often rise 
before dawn in order to motor out to some remote Indian 
village, over rough or non-existent roads. Once arrived, 
he would explain the purpose of his museum to the local 
mayor and village authorities and ask them if they knew 
anyone who had objects for sale. At first the results were 
disappointingly meager. Often, too, he was received sus- 
piciously. It was difficult for people to believe that an 
outsider would spend freely of his own resources in 
order to establish a museum dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of their own culture. But as Frissell demonstrated 
that he meant what he said, local people increasingly 
gave him tips when some valuable object was brought to 
light. Today the Museum of Zapotec Art has affiliations 
with some two hundred villages throughout the State of 
Oaxaca. 

In displaying the material thus collected, Frissell has 
had the help of specialists. The chronological sequence 
worked out at Monte Alban is used. According to this, 
the culture is divided into five main periods, covering 
two thousand years of development. The stylistic differ- 
ences are obvious from the accompanying photographs. 

Not content merely to found a museum, Frissell also 
hoped to stimulate and revive the ancient skills of the 
townspeople. To accomplish this, he brought in a famous 
silversmith from the Mexican town of Taxco, to teach 
selected apprentices the art of working precious metals. 
He hired a well-known weaver from near-by Oaxaca and 
set up a studio where the villagers might re-learn the 
“lost” techniques that were their ancient heritage. Simul- 
taneously, artistically gifted young people were invited 
to attend classes at the Museum given by Howard Leigh, 
a U.S. artist who had lived the best part of his life in 
Mexico and who was himself a Zapotec scholar of no 
mean accomplishment. 

Although increasing age has somewhat slowed the 
tempo of Frissell’s collecting activities, it has not dimin- 
ished the zeal with which he argues for the contributions 
to medieval Middle American Indian culture of the for- 
midable Zapotec civilization. The extent to which he has 
succeeded can be judged in some measure by the present- 
day prosperity of Mitla, where thousands of visitors are 
drawn annually by the double attraction of the ruined 
temples and the museum. 

Perhaps one token of the esteem in which the town 
holds its elderly collector can be seen in the fact that his 
birthday is celebrated as if it were a public holiday. 
There is a banquet attended by the mayor and the 
chamber of commerce; toasts are exchanged; and after- 
wards a gala ball is held. As in the most elaborate fiestas 
of the year, a castillo—a giant structure of bamboo and 
fireworks—is exploded across the street from the mu- 
seum. 
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TODAY IS YESTERDAY 


The Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica 
de Colombia, published quarterly by 
the Academy of Geographic Sciences 
in Bogota, is—as might be expected— 
a scholarly journal. Somewhat out of 
the ordinary is this contribution by 
Torcuato Luca de Tena, a Spanish 
newsman: 


. An imaginary line, drawn by 
geographers on the ever-changing sur- 
face of the Pacific Ocean, threw me 
into utter confusion when | came in 
direct contact with it during the recent 
transpolar Paris-Tokyo round-trip 
flight that Air France invited some 
European journalists to take. . . . That 
troublesome line . . . belongs to a pe- 
culiar group of map tracings, the only 
ones that do not correspond to reality. 
We all know that the cowhide stretched 
between the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean is Spain, that the ancient lanc- 
er’s boot is Italy, that the long thin 
eutlass hanging over Antarctica is 
Chile. But where on real earth are 
those black belts commonly known as 
parallels and meridians? If they were 
not imaginary, our planet would be 
enmeshed. . . . 

To reach this Meridian 180, we 
must climb its opposite number, Me- 
ridian 0 or the Greenwich Meridian. 
From Aragon or Catalonia we can 
ride up, as on an elevator. So let’s 
push the “up” button, the Arctic one, 
that is. We cross the Pyrenees, part of 
France, London, and the North Atlan- 
tic (between Iceland and Norway). 
Midway across the Arctic Circle, we 
reach the hub of the earth, where all 
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the meridians come together in a 
bundle. The imaginary extension of 
Meridian 0, on the other side of the 
globe, is Meridian 180, which bisects 
the Pacific Ocean and also links the 
North Pole to the South. There is 
practically no human life in its path, 
but it toys with the lives of human 
beings who cross it. 

On the way home, we left Tokyo, 
bound for Alaska, at four o’clock on 
a Thursday afternoon. I do not know 
at precisely what time we crossed 
Meridian 180, since we were flying 
420 miles an hour at twenty-three 
thousand feet. From up there it was 
not visible—that’s how thin it is. 

I do know that when we landed in 
Anchorage, it was eleven in the morn- 
ing of the same day, and after four- 
teen hours in the air. Yes, sir, eleven 
in the morning of the same day we had 


Desert island.—Cahuide, Lima 


left. That is, we had reached our des- 
tination five hours before we had left. 
Thus, fourteen hours had been erased 
from our personal calendars, and we 
had to spend time in Alaska that we 
had already spent in the air. We also 
found ourselves with five hours added 
to our normal life span. . . . Though 
my heart beat 114.000 times in vain, 
I must confess that aging in this way 
is not disagreeable. How happy men 
would be if they could voluntarily 
erase parts of their past and live them 
again. in time to be able to correct 
mistakes! 

If Air France had chosen a different 
time for the return flight, if our plane 
had left Tokyo early in the morning, 
say, we would have arrived in Alaska 
the day before. Japanese newlyweds 
going there for their honeymoon would 
be refused accommodations in any re- 
spectable hotel. The groom would pro- 
test and perhaps show the wedding 
photographs—taken tomorrow, not 
yesterday. . The marriage license, 
dated for the following day. would be 
invalid as far as the good people of 
Alaska were concerned. And if an emi- 
nent Alaskan were to die in Japan 
and his body flown to Anchorage for 
burial in the family vault, it would be 
a clear case of burying him on the day 
before he died—a macabre situation, 
not to mention its illegality. 

Only if you travel eastward does 
this phenomenon occur, and nowhere 
else on earth but . at this line: 
Meridian 180, the International Date 
Line. the frontier of time. When the 
sun is directly over the Greenwich 
Meridian, it is noon in London. ... At 
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exactly the same time, it is midnight 
on Meridian 180, and .. . a new day 
dawns on the calendar. The first second 
of each day, of each year, of each cen- 
tury starts there in the middle of the 
Pacific. The hours advance toward 
Asia, on their way to Europe, then 
cross the Atlantic, America, the Pacific. 
and finally—having circled this insig- 
nificant bubble we live on—come 
again to Meridian 180. 

Meanwhile. what happens to the 
lands immediately on either side of 
this famous line? . . . Take, for ex- 
ample, two islands in the Aleutians. 
Meridian 180 passes between them— 
which means that they are half an 
hour apart by rowboat, but twenty- 
four hours apart by the sun. 

I should add that this meridian 
plays havoc with yet another concept. 
which has to do with U.S. foreign 
policy. . . . Meridians 180 and 0 are. 
as I said, the true dividing lines be- 
tween East and West. And when the 
United States speaks of the West, it 
certainly means to include the Euro- 
pean countries; but in actual fact Por- 
tugal is the only one that is completely 
within the Western Hemisphere. The 
rest either straddle the Greenwich Me- 
ridian or lie east of it. Thus Europe 
must choose between the tyranny of 
the meridians, which put it in the East. 
or the tyranny of the international 
political slogans, which put it in the 
West. ... 

Well, that is Meridian 180, . 
which stands for space and time, the 
two lies invented by man so that he 
would not become lost following the 
unattainable truths that are his guide- 
posts: infinity and eternity. . . . 


THE PERFECT CRIME? 


Boasting the largest circulation among 
Latin American magazines, the Brazil- 
ian weekly O Cruzeiro is now putting 
out a fortnightly edition in Spanish, 
which has been quite well received all 
over the Hemisphere. The last page in 
every issue is reserved for Rachel de 
Queiroz, who was just out of her teens 
when she wrote her first novel, O 
Quinze, a best-seller about the terrible 
drought of 1815. This article poses a 
question that is perhaps as old as the 
one about perpetual motion: 


It is axiomatic among the police 
and the detective-story writers that 


there is no such thing as a perfect 
crime. There is an old, old saying 
about the Devil wearing a cape and a 
bell: first he hides the crime with the 
cape, then he rings the bell to expose 
the culprit. 

But we pessimists could pursue an- 
other line of reasoning and ask how 
it can be said that the perfect crime 
does not exist, when the very nature 
of the perfect crime is precisely its 
“perfection” —I mean, the fact that it 
can remain undetected. If it is dis- 
covered, it is no longer a “perfect 
crime.” This being so, how can we say 
that it does not exist? 

There is yet another axiom about 
there being no product of a human 
mind that cannot be discovered by 
another human mind. Perhaps. But the 
difficulty lies in finding a mind that 
works exactly the same way as that of 
the “perfect criminal”—at the right 
time, in the right place, and under the 
right circumstances. . . . The Rosetta 
stone waited centuries for Champol- 
lion. And there are perhaps thousands 
of other inscriptions scattered all over 
the world that have never been de- 
ciphered because no specially trained 


“Good Heavens!” What a lot of weight I've 
lost!”—O Lingote, Rio de Janeiro 


mind has yet come along to read them. 
Obviously, therefore. uncovering a 
perfect crime demands, in addition to 
other things, opportuneness. 

Naturally, these observations are 
not meant to be subversive, nor to 
incite potential criminals to attempt 


... 4a perfect crime. Rather, they stem 
from the perplexity of some friends of 
mine who believe they have uncovered 
a hitherto perfect crime—which clearly 
will not be perfect if their suspicions 
are confirmed. 

It is the case of an old man with 
heart trouble who lived in an ancient 
house where he, his father, and his 
grandfather had all been born. Uniil 
quite recently. the house and the spa- 
cious grounds were not worth much 
in cash, nothing to arouse criminal 
greed. But with the dizzy rise of real- 
estate values. things changed; buyers 
began to show up with offers ranging 
above a million cruzeiros. Neverthe- 
less. the old man stubbornly refused 
them all. Whatever the property was 
worth. that house was his, and the 
garden, and the apple orchard. He 
loved them . . . and would not let them 
be razed to make room for any apart- 
ment building. His son and daughter- 
in-law talked in vain about the stu- 
pidity of his attitude. . . . To think 
they could be millionaires, yet still had 
to put up with hardships and live on 
the miserable salary of a city em- 
ployee. As proof of their poverty— 
even while sitting on a virtual gold 
mine—when the old man fell seriously 
ill. they took him to a public hospital, 
as an indigent patient. since there was 
no money to pay the doctor to treat 
him at home. The old man resigned 
himself to it, but remained adamant 
about selling. He spent a month in the 
hospital. got better, and had to return 
home. . . . The doctors gave instruc- 
tions to the daughter-in-law about diet, 
rest. medication. Who could know? 
The old man might live a long time. 
Nevertheless, they should brace them- 
selves for any sudden development, al- 
ways to be expected. The daughter-in- 
law listened attentively and took the 
old man back to his beloved home. 
The next day the real-estate agent came 
again to tell them that his firm could 
wait longer for the reply. The final 
offer was two million cruzeiros. 

When the son got home that eve- 
ning, they probably held a dramatic 
conference in the old man’s room. At 
least there are strong indications of 
that. as gathered from a neighbor who 
overheard snatches of conversation. ... 
We do know for a fact that the next 
morning loud screams, coming from 
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the house, could be heard in the 
street: it was the daughter-in-law, who 
had found the old man dead in his 
bed, cold and stiff. 

No one suspected anything un- 
toward. The first doubt arose when 
the daughter-in-law dashed straight 
from the funeral to a store, to tele- 
phone the real-estate agent. But every- 
thing was in order. The death certifi- 
cate gave the cause of death as heart 
failure and was signed by the hospital 
doctor. There could be no doubt about 
that. Also, the undertaker, a friend of 
the family, declared he had found no 
sign of violence. 

But by then people were talking. 
Who knows if the daughter-in-law, 
moved to desperation by the real-estate 
agent’s deadline, had pressed a pillow 
against the old man’s face, or perhaps 
held his nose—— The breath of life 
was so weak! 

Soon afterward, the bill of sale for 
the house and land was signed. 


BICYCLES VERSUS BURROS 
Intereambio, the English-language 
monthly organ of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Mexico, publishes 
material that appeals to average read- 
ers as well as information that is 
strictly for businessmen and industrial- 
ists. The following article, by James 
Papworth, is a happy combination of 
both: 

About one million burros have 
been put out of work during the last 
ten years, for that is the estimated 
number of bicycles on the roads and 
lanes of Mexico. With industrializa- 
tion on the one hand, and the develop- 
ment of new agricultural areas . . . on 
the other, the demand for bicycles 
keeps on the upgrade. It is reckoned 
that the Mexican is paying about a 
hundred million pesos a year for his 
bicycle, [which] is a very sound foun- 
dation for the bicycle-manufacturing 
industry. For thousands of Mexican 
agricultural and industrial workers. 
bicycles are . . . among their most 
prized possessions. . . . 

Up to 1953 all bicycles were im- 
ported, mostly from Great Britain, and 
these set the standard to this day. The 
Mexican became used to that quality 
and would accept nothing less, even 
at the cheaper prices offered by Ger- 
many and others. .. . 
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Around 1953 the Mexican Govern- 
ment offered a wide variety of tax 
exemptions to any new industry estab- 
lished in the country—it still does— 
and with it, as a form of protection 
against the imported article, either 
high import duties or a complete ban 
on imports. In the case of bicycles, it 
was a mixture of the two measures: a 
ban on certain essential parts, such as 
the frame and wheel rims, and high 
duties on the remaining parts. Any 
potential manufacturer had to commit 
himself to the manufacture of the re- 
maining parts ... if he wished to 
enjoy the benefits of the franchise. 

With the sudden end to all as- 
sembled-bicycle imports, four firms 
thought the business attractive enough 
to get into manufacturing. . . . For 
various reasons the market was left 
open to the present manufacturers, 
whose connections are with Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain. Each started 
manufacturing models that correspond 
more or less to the fashion . . . pre- 
vailing in their respective countries.... 

At the same time the local agents 
of the British Phillips bicycle came 
to an arrangement with their princi- 
pals and with a local manufacturer to 
have the Phillips assembled in Mexico. 
The cost was higher because all the 
importable parts were imported from 
Britain, and there was a doubt whether 
the Mexican customer would be willing 
to pay that extra price for quality. 
The experiment was worth trying and 
proved that the Mexican is at heart 
conservative. He not only bought this 
bicycle but demanded that all bicycles 
should resemble it. He used it as a 
point of comparison in the purchase 
of any other make, with the final re- 
sult that all the factories switched 
their production methods in order to 
turn out a bicycle that, if not British, 
at least looked like one from Britain. 
They even used  English-sounding 
names. A useful consequence is that 
practically all the parts . .. are now 
interchangeable from one make to an- 
other, with variations only in quality 
and price. ... 

The bicycle has become popular . . . 
in the bigger towns, in the rich agri- 
cultural areas of Mexico, and is mak- 
ing its way into the most hidden cor- 
ners of the country, even where roads 
are practically non-existent. Sales are 


made following the world-wide system 
of long-term payments, for the most 
part, but it is not uncommon to find 
Indians from some of the more in- 
accessible regions, not yet soiled by 
our present civilization, offering full 
payment in silver, and wanting their 
change in silver too. 

There is a famous book of legends 
and stories of Mexico, El Diosero, by 
Francisco Rojas Gonzalez, which 
shows how the bicycle has become 
part of the life of this country. At the 
birth of a child, so the story goes. two 
Zoque Indian parents prepared to fol- 
low the practice of their elders as to 
name he would be given. His first 
name was automatically that of the 
saint [on whose feast] day he was 
born. The middle name was chosen 
by the ritual laying of cinders around 
the house in which he was born and 
waiting for dawn to show what tracks 
had crossed them, with the belief that 
the boy’s character would be influenced 
by this event, and that his name would 
therefore have to be related to it. 
When the father returned to the house 
in the early morning, he announced 
to the family that the boy’s name 
would be “Damian Bicicleta.” 


SPELL OF A CITY 

Though the magazine Centroamericana 
is published in Mexico, its contents 
have to do only with Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama, with a section de- 
voted to each. This light essay is by 
the Salvadorian Rafael Antonio Ter- 
cero: 

Julius Caesar was bewitched by two 
rivers: the Rubicon and the Seine. 
The first caused him to extend an em- 
pire: the other, to found Paris. which 
is also an empire—of art, literature. 
politics. fashion. 

The Seine lent its charm to the city. 
You cannot be in Paris without lean- 
ing dangerously toward the river. To 
those waters Rubén Dario sent the 
midinettes’ frills and lace to be washed 
during nights of carousing. Up from 
the depths of the Seine came Comte’s 
love for Clotilde Vaux and his feeling 
for a Religion of Humanity. Our own 
Francisco Gavidia miraculously es- 
caped from lying forever in the bed 
of the river... . 

People never have the same reasons 
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Tono Salazar, by Tune Alvarenga 


for going to Paris. Women go there to 
see and buy the latest fashions; writ- 
ers, to get away from fashion. Ousted 
dictators go to forget the oblivion they 
fall into when they fall out of power. 
Whatever the reason, everyone wants 
to go to Paris. ... 

Paris was surely the constant dream 
of a lean young boy who got into mis- 
chief in school with his pencil. In 
his notebooks there must have been 
sketches of the teachers .. . , and Tonio 
Salazar would have found the hidden 
characteristic that was the identifying 
mark of the person he was caricatur- 
ing. And each time he did, he must 
have felt the desire to go to Paris 
stirring within him. 

I saw Salazar there, spellbound by 
the Seine... , a small figure, short on 
poundage, hair more silver than gray, 
hands full, eyes reflecting countless 
experiences. Neither Buenos Aires, nor 
Mexico City. nor New York, nor any 
other city could halt his wandering 
feet for so long. He has gone every- 
where, capturing people on paper. And 
everywhere .. . his skillful caricatures 
have taken over art salons. 

. . I think that Tofto Salazar is 
really just now beginning to dream. 
Just now, when he talks of illustrating 
I don’t know which. or how many, im- 
mortal works—perhaps Erasmus, or 
Cervantes, or Dante... . 

“I’m gathering documentary ma- 
terial,” he says, with as much serious- 
ness as his smile and his ironic humor 
will allow... . 

It is necessary to probe deeply into 
the why of each trait, of each spoken 
word, The caricature—I cannot im- 
agine Salazar making sketches—must 
reflect the subjective, what comes from 


within. So he is doing research. He 
speaks of agreements, real or imagi- 
nary, with South American publishers. 
And Tofo Salazar’s dreams may some 
day make our country proud, since 
this Salvadorian has a vast supply of 
cardboard. 


FOR BRIDEGROOMS ONLY 


Tia Vicenta, a new humor magazine 
that has taken Argentina by storm, is 
edited by Landrii, an extremely popu- 
lar cartoonist whose work is widely 
known both at home and abroad. 
There is little in Argentine life—or 
life anywhere else, for that matter— 
that escapes the keen wit of the car- 
toonists and writers on the staff. The 
following “advice from Tia Vicenta 
| Aunt Vicenta|” is by Candido Palma: 

Young women are told everything 
they should know before going to the 
altar; there are even fat treatises on 
the subject. Which explains why 
women go into marriage with so many 
advantages, and why men_ become 
wretched slaves who are taken advan- 
tage of at every turn. Generally speak- 
ing, women marry knowing a lot of 
things men do not. They learn from 
their mothers, from the movies. or 
from those books. Men, on the other 
hand, marry without taking the slight- 
est precaution, as if women were 
angels. Then, the cruel awakening. 

If you cannot sew on a button or 
mend socks, do not depend on your 
wife to show you how. If you do, she 
will throw it up to you the rest of your 
life. She will say that you were worth- 
less before you married her and that 
what little you know you owe to her. 
Guard against that by asking a mar- 
ried friend to initiate you in the art 
of needle and thimble. 

Defend yourself like a lion against 
your wife’s honeyed suggestion that 
she can manage your salary so well 
that there will be money left over. 
Don’t be an idiot! There will be money 
for her; but for you, not even enough 


to buy cigarettes. If you are weak and 
cannot resist her charms and her logic, 
do as any man worth his salt would 
do: when you furnish your love nest, 
find a hiding place for your salary the 
very first thing. Never come home an- 
nouncing jubilantly, like a fool, that 
you got a raise. This is a secret no 
honest man ever betrays. 

By nature women are untruthful 
creatures. Never trust a woman: not 
your own wife, not your friends’ wives. 
You may trust your mother, but never 
your mother-in-law. Two or three days 
after the wedding your wife will tell 
you—and very convincingly—that she 
hasn’t a thing to wear. It is useless to 
open her closet and be smothered by 
the garments that fall on you. While 
you are trying to get a defensive argu- 
ment in edgewise, she will be eliminat- 
ing every dress, one by one, even in- 
cluding what she is wearing at the 
moment, One is too short, another too 
long. That one is out of style, this one 
is for summer. That is a cocktail dress. 
The next one is all right, but to wear 
it she would need a matching fur 
piece, gloves, shoes, and handbag. 
Under such circumstances, it is wise 
not to argue, even if you do not under- 
stand a thing. Sneak away to the place 
where you hide your salary, take out 
the two hundred dollars you had 
saved ..., and give them to her with 
your most resigned smile. Money is 
the price you pay to be happily mar- 
ried. 

Now for going out in the evening. 
This we want to see! If you have not 
been laying the groundwork since be- 
fore you were married, you will never 
again leave the house after dark. You 
will be forever condemned to sunlight. 
and will know about the moon, the 
stars. and the dawn only from your 
more fortunate friends or from docu- 
mentary films. 

On this subject, | can teach you 
very little, since no one on the staff 
of this magazine has ever got out at 
night, except for the editor, who had 
to go for the doctor when his wife had 
twins. If you find a way to do it, short 
of suing for divorce, tell us how—and 
we will pay as much as for a full- 
length article. ... 

Learn all this by heart, then marry 
in peace. It will be the last thing you 
do in peace... . 
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RECENT MEXICAN LITERATURE = Reviewed by Mauricio de la Selva 


Lupe Lore y Orros Cuentos. by Luis Cordova. Mexico 
City, Ediciones de Andrea (Colecci6n Los Presentes, No. 
72), 1959. 75 p. 


Luis Cérdova, short-story 
writer and playwright 


Two other books by Luis Cordova have been published 
in this same series: Cenzontle, a collection of short 
stories, in 1955, and Tijeras y Listonas (Scissors and 
Ribbons), a play, in 1956. The first book had as its 
antecedent an old (1935) story of his, “Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Jenkis y Mr. Hughes”; the second was based on his play 
Los Negocios de Palacio Van Despacio (Palace Affairs 
Go Slowly), published not long before by a Mexico City 
newspaper. Cenzontle included both fables and real-life 
stories. Tijeras y Listones contrasted the kindness and 
honesty of a young provincial girl with the unseemly 
conduct of her father, the governor of the state. In both 
short-story writing and drama, Dr. Cérdova concerns 
himself with the human element in politics; Dr. Luis Leal 
of Emory University is correct in classifying this Mexican 
writer as a realist. and in considering his short story 
“El Tejon |The Mole|” one of the best of recent times. 
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With these facts in mind, let us open the new book. 
It is composed of four short stories “Lupe Lope, La del 
Barrio de los Principes [Lupe Lope, the Girl from the 
Place of Princes|.” “Cartucho Quemado [The Burned 
Cartridge |,” “Don Gato [The Honorable Mr. Cat |.” and 
“Elba, La del Café de Chinos | Elba. the Girl from the 
Chinese Café|.” The first. and longest. story is lavish 
with observation of popular types. Here again we see the 
kindness and honesty of a woman of the provinces bat- 
tling the abuse of power by a political administrator. 
Certain descriptive passages have the same precision as 
those of the great Mexican novelist Mariano Azuela. The 
next two stories are in the same vein as a number of 
post-Revolutionary vignettes, with characters involved in 
the legendary events and relationships of the war days. 
The last story. “Elba.” is about a café waitress and her 
relation with the customers. It is perhaps the briefest of 
the four and is easily Cérdova’s most original. Without 
drawing too far away from the realistic tradition in 
Mexican literature cultivated by writers both of the past 
and of the present. he enlarges the scope of his personal 
observations to create a piece of urban impressionism. 
even establishing a connection between the meals ordered 
by the customers and their psychological characteristics 
as shown by their gestures and clothes. 


Ext Manto y ta Corona. by Rubén Bonifaz Nuiio. Mex- 
ico City, Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional Aut6noma 
de México, 1958. 82 p. 


This book by the Veracruz poet, which was not dis- 
tributed until early this year. has given rise to much 
controversy and a great deal of praise. as have his earlier 
works. Few books of poetry appearing in Mexico are as 
significant as El Manto y la Corona (The Robe and the 
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Crown). Without doubt, Bonifaz Nuno is the Mexican 
poet who best controls both the rhythm and the form 
of his verses. His previous titles, published by the Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica, have established him as one who 
commands the secrets of the simple, well-turned verse. 

Two themes that have often reappeared in his poetry 
are love and the chaotic situation in which man today 
finds himself: the former, one could safely say, is his 
most enduring subject. His present volume, for example, 
is a long song about love, composed of thirty-four poems 
dealing with the variations of the emotion and the poet’s 
different interpretations of it. 

The outstanding qualities of El Manto y la Corona 
can be described in two words: simplicity and form. It 
is extremely difficult to achieve one without detriment to 
the other. Most often. simplicity. which involves stating 
a theme without complications of expression, is sacrificed 
to keep balance in the form, but there are times when 
the form suffers because the demands of simplicity must 


Rubén Bonifaz Nuno, poet 
from Veracruz 


be satisfied. However, in singing of hidden love and 
linking it with the unstable and contradictory aspects 
that such love presents, Bonifaz Nuno has a strength that 
makes the possibility of such love touch his reader and 
at the same time builds rhythmic stanzas of varying 
length, using hendecasyllables and heptameters. 

In one of the thirty-four poems of El Manto y la Co- 
rona, the poet notes that love may be won if the loved 
one shows pity: 

Dicen que dando lastima, 

se logra 
conseguir el amor. Si yo entre 

lagrimas 
te ensenara que sufro, que me 

dueles, that you hurt me. 
algo, tal vez, podria. perhaps I might gain something. 
But. though intoxicated with love for the lady who might 
solve everything. he does not forget his manhood, whose 
dignity prevents his awakening in his beloved any other 
emotion than the one that interests him. 
Pero quiero decirtelo: 
Yo no voy a llorar ni a 
lamentarme. 


They say that by rousing pity, 
one can win love. If I, in tears, 


would show you that I suffer, 


Yet I wish to tell you: 
I shall not weep or lament. 


As no one will know that you 
loved me, 

No one shall know that you 
left me. 


Como nadie sabra que me has 
querido, 
Nadie sabra que me dejaste. 


El que contigo estuvo 
como si fuera igual que tu. 
Contigo. 


He who was with you 
As if he were the same as you. 
With you. 


Que he sido, que seré el que 
amargamente 

para no traicionarse en tu 
memoria, 

vio que te ibas, supo que 
te ibas; 

pero no te pidié como 
cualquiera. 

Then he muses: 

Y solo yo sabré que hubiera 
sido 

cabalmente dichoso 

con cualquier cosa que me 
dieras; 

que era mentira 

que te necesitara toda; 

que cualquier cosa tuya 

por pequena que fuera, siendo 


I have been, and I will be, 
he who bitterly, 

so as not to betray himself in 
your memory, 

saw you were going, knew you 
were going: 

but did not plead with you as 
anyone would. 


And only I will know that 
I would have been 
completely happy 
with anything you might have 
given me; 
for it was false 
that I needed all of you; 
for I needed anything of yours, 
no matter how small, but 


tuya yours, 
y que, por no tenerla, estoy And for lack of it I am dying. 
muriendo. 


Ext Lisro Vacio, by Josefina Vicens. Mexico City, Com- 
pania General de Ediciones, S.A. (Coleccién Ideas, Letras 
y Vida). 1958. 228 p. 

With her first book, Josefina Vicens enters her name 
in the roster of the outstanding Mexican women novelists 
of recent years. Other such novelists, highly esteemed 
by the critics, include Rosario Castellanos, Guadalupe 
Duenas, Sara Garcia Iglesias, Carmen Rosenzweig, Ra- 
quel Banda Farfan, and Maruxa Villalta. El Libro Vacio 
(The Empty Book) is short—it could easily have been 
encompassed in about 140 pages had not the publishers, 
no doubt for commercial reasons and for the sake of 
appearance, decided on a format that stretches it to its 
present 228. But its brevity and the publisher’s action do 
not lessen the importance of the novel, in which the 
author sustains interest by using a direct-communication 
technique and a character quite original in Mexican 
literature. 

This character, José Garcia. is in a sense the whole 
novel in himself. Compared to the intensity of his own 
drama, the other individuals are little more than names, 


Josefina Vicens, new novelist 


necessary only to provide a background for José Garcia. 
Because of this, one cannot really talk of a “protagonist” 
or a “central character”; he is not one who stands out 
among others, but simply the only one, embodying at 
once the anonymous and the heroic. He is the “hero” of 
the battle of daily life, both the conqueror of domesticity 
and he who is conquered by it. However, he does not 
basically represent the common man. except that he earns 
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his living as a clerk in an office. In reality, José Garcia 
is an individual. who after the daily grind dreams of 
writing a novel and who shuts himself up in his house 
to plan it. He wants to be famous, to hear everyone talk- 
ing about his success as a writer. For that, he toils and 
strives, writing every day of his life; but his desire for 
perfection makes him tear up his pages and begin again. 
To write this book is his obsession, his one goal. He 
blames others because he cannot do it. He attributes his 
failure to get anywhere to the monotony of his life. He 
decides to flee, to isolate himself. He thinks: 

*The moment I leave this district where everybody knows me, 
I can, if I want, become another man, I can use aliases at hotels, 
hear myself being called “Mr. Rodriguez’ or ‘Mr. Lépez’ instead 
of the worn-out ‘Mr. Garcia.’ It may seem all the same, but to me 
it will be different. I feel like trying things out for the first time: 
a name, a pair of corduroy pants, an unknown woman, a bar, a 
cane, a solitary beach by a wild and sullen sea.” 

Josefina Vicens brings her tale to an ingenious end, as 
José Garcia fritters away his time planning how he is 
going to fill and make interesting his “empty book.” One 
day he decides to describe the afternoon, the sunlight. 
He is saddened to think that for so long he has been 
shut in an office and kept from enjoying the beauties of 
nature. He decides to be daring, to tell of great adven- 
tures, to show himself fearless. Here he will begin his 
story. Yet his slow hands remind him that he is now an 
old man and he is stricken with the “fear of betraying 
the boy he had been.” In these decisions and indecisions 
passes the drama of a man who never fills his empty book. 
Josefina Vicens, herself on the other hand, succeeds in 
realizing José Garcia’s wish: “To write a book that will 
interest everyone, the pages of which cannot be turned 
without the hand shaking with emotion. All that!” 


Trempo Destrozapo, by Maria Amparo Davila. Mexico 
City, Editorial Fondo de Cultura Econémica (Coleccion 
Letras Mexicanas, No. 46), 1959. 126 p. 

Though familiar with some poetry by Maria Amparo 
Davila, | knew very little of her prose. Now I have in 
my hand a book of short stories, which though lacking 
in poetry has a full measure of the macabre. From begin- 
ning to end, the stories frighten, cause a certain uneasi- 
ness, create a sense of gloom. The events remain in the 
reader’s mind to haunt him for a long time after he has 


Maria Amparo Davila, poet, has 
turned to short stories 


laid the book down. Maria Amparo Davila turns herself 
into Jana and invites us to visit, as does her character, 
“the country house with the lattice-work windows” into 
which she has turned her book. Through its pages we 
suffer as much as does Gabriel Valle, Jana’s unfortunate 
lover. 

Here we have an excellent collection—but, please, let 
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us not mention similarities to or influences of other 
stories. What is excellent does not have to be completely 
original in subject matter. In these stories, the real origi- 
nality comes from the way in which Amparo Davila 
treats old themes that can always be intelligently re- 
worked and varied. So far as | am concerned, the most 
important thing a writer must do is create an atmos- 
phere through which we are led to his point of view. 
That is, we do not directly feel the tug of the words pull- 
ing us to a preconceived height of sensibility; rather. at 
a given moment, we become aware of the fact that we 
are already mentally walking beside this or that character 
and even, among other feelings, want to help him with 
his problem, but we do not try to do it because we have 
become convinced that “things have to be like this” and 
there is no way out. 

Occasionally, we can clearly see the roots of Maria 
Amparo Davila’s plots, the observed reality from which 
she began to build them. For example, “La Seforita 
Julia” is a story of people who pass a sleepless night 
after hearing a noise that they believe to be caused by 
rats. In “Muerte en el Bosque [Death in the Woods |” 
we have an oppressive view of a husband, surrounded by 
wife and children, who can never summon the strength 
to make a decision, not even on a new apartment, and 
who finally goes mad, escaping to the woods to become 
a tree. 

Some of these pieces, among them “Tiempo Destrozado 
[Destroyed Time},” from which the book takes its title. 
are not exactly short stories, but rather a series of night- 
marish intervals in which the author carries us violently 
from one suffering to another. In “Alta Cocina [Haute 
Cuisine].” she obliges the reader to forget literature for 
a while and venture into the realm of divination. “Moisés 
y Gaspar [Moses and Gaspar],” “El Huésped [The 
Guest |,” and “Final de una Lucha [End of a Fight|” 
are all outstanding. The first two, it must be admitted. 
are similar in situation—that of one person forcing a 
given line of conduct on another—but the author resolves 
them quite differently. To sum up, I think it unlikely 
that 1959 will witness the appearance of another book of 
short stories that surpasses this young writer’s well-put- 
together volume. 


IMAGEN DE LA Poesia Mexicana CONTEMPORANEA, by 
Raul Leiva. Mexico City, Editorial Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México (Coleccién Centros de Estudios 
Literarios), 1959. 373 p. 

The Guatemalan poet and writer Rail Leiva, author of 
twelve books of poetry and three of prose, undertakes a 
difficult job in this volume, leaving himself open to both 
criticism and praise. Leiva is well known in Mexican in- 
tellectual circles, and twice before has made his home 
in Mexico—as he does now. 

Some of the poets considered in this volume have al- 
ready been treated in Leiva’s earlier book of literary 
criticism, Los Sentidos y el Mundo (The Senses and the 
World, 1952) ; in particular, Xavier Villaurrutia, Enrique 
Gonzalez Martinez, Alberto Quintero Alvarez, Octavio 
Paz, Efrain Huerta, Ali Chumacero, and Margarita Paz 
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Paredes. Speaking of the poetry of Margarita Paz Pare- 
des, Leiva previously emphasized the stature that has 
been achieved by feminine poetry; he pointed to women 


Rail Leiva, Guatemalan poet 
and critic 


poets of Hemisphere-wide significance, and cited Guada- 
lupe Amor as representative of Mexico. Thus it is sur- 
prising to note that in the present volume, the author has 
eliminated Guadalupe Amor and includes Concha Ur- 
quiza (1910-1945) and Rosario Castellanos (born in 
1925), while leaving out many other women who have 
left their mark on Mexican lyric poetry. Two names that 
come to mind are Margarita Michelena (born in 1917) 
and Emma Godoy, the latter considered “the most bril- 
liant female poet of the generation of 1918” by the 
authoritative writer Antonio Castro Leal. 

Raul Leiva’s study includes twenty-nine poets who 
wrote between 1910 and 1958. He begins with Enrique 
Gonzalez Martinez (1871-1952) and ends with poets born 
in 1925. In the introduction he explains the characteris- 
tics of each group or generation into which he has 
divided his subjects and includes interesting photographs 
of each personality. On occasion, however, Leiva’s mode 
of procedure is arbitrary—he sometimes resorts to chron- 
ological order, such as when he includes José Cardenas 
Pena in the “Tierra Nueva [New Land|” group, but he 
follows some other system in dealing with, for example, 
José Juan Tablada (1871-1945), Efrén Hernandez (1903- 
1958), or Enrique Gonzalez Rojo (1899-1939). He is 
especially wide of the mark with Gonzalez Rojo. a poet 
of quality and a member of the “Contemporary” group. 

I realize that this is only an “image,” not an anthology 
or history of Mexican poetry, and I have no complaints 
on this score. After all, Castro Leal, in his anthology 
La Poesia Mexicana Moderna, lists 106 poets after Gon- 
zalez Martinez. In his epilogue, Raul Leiva clearly states 
that “some omissions may be noted and a few unneces- 
sary things included. I am aware of it; but I am con- 
soled by the thought that such is the fate of all books 
of this kind.” Imagen de la Poesia Mexicana Contem- 
pordnea is a serious and thoughtful work; it has no more 
faults than can be expected to plague any study, and 
provides no more grounds for disagreement. Leiva’s 
thoroughness, combined with dedication, love of his ma- 
terial, and knowledge of his subject as proved by his 
large and selective bibliography, make it a valuable 
reference book for any student of Mexican poetry. 


Breve Historia DEL TEATRO MEXICANO, by Antonio 
Magafia Esquivel and Ruth S. Lamb. Mexico City, 
Manuales Studium, 1958. 176 p. 

The value of this “brief history of the Mexican theater” 
is guaranteed in advance by the dedication of Dr. Lamb, 
a professor who specializes in this material, and the 
studies and experience of Antonio Magaia Esquivel. 
Magana made his debut in Mexican literature in 1940 
with the essay “Imagen del Teatro [Image of the The- 
ater|.” His research has been published in Suefio y 
Realidad del Teatro (Dream and Reality in the Theater, 
1949), and in Teatro Mexicano del Siglo XX (Twentieth- 
century Mexican Theater). The latter work comprises 
three volumes, of which Magafia wrote the second and 
Francisco Monterde and Celestino Gorostiza the other 
two. He is also the author of two novels: El Ventrilocuo 
(The Ventriloquist, 1944), and La Tierra Enrojecida 
(The Reddened Land, 1951), the latter of which won 
him the National Prize. 

This book is divided into eight chapters—on pre- 
Hispanic times, on the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, on the situation during and immediately after the 
war of independence, on the Reform period, on the 
Revolution, and on the experimental groups and renova- 
tion movement. At the end of each chapter is a brief 
summary of enormous helpfulness. 

In going back to the origins of the theater before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, Lamb and Magafia again make 


Antonio Magana Esquivel, 
co-author of drama history 


the point that theatrical forms did exist in both Nahuatl 
and Maya-Quiché literature. This literature, produced 
and disseminated anonymously, was of prime importance 
to the spectacles put on in such places as Texcoco, 
Tenochtitlan, Tlaxcala. Cholula, and Chichén Itza. It 
was a time when “recitation was mixed with music and 
dancing, with parades and processions. For its musical 
accompaniment, the indigenous theater did not have 
stringed instruments, only wind and percussion instru- 
ments like the huéhuetl, the teponaztli, sea shells and 
conches, small flutes or chirimias, and drums.” 

From the rudimentary theater of those almost legend- 
ary days through the intervening periods to the present. 
plays and playwrights are recorded with a precision that 
is truly admirable in such a short work. The result is 
that both the ordinary reader and the scholar requiring 
exact data on a given period can find much useful infor- 
mation. Equally valuable is the index of leading play- 
wrights, containing almost 250 names. 

Mauricio de la Selva is américas’ regular literary correspondent 
in Mexico. The illustrations are by Camilo Minero. 
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Answers on page 44 


If you were on the slopes of Izaleo, Central 
America’s most active volcano, would you be in 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, or El Salvador? 


On the dormant voleano Pichincha, Venezuelan 
General Antonio José de Sucre won a decisive 
battle against the Spaniards in a country whose 
capital will soon be host to the Eleventh Inter- 
American Conference. Name the city and the 
country. 


This famous monument, the Christ of the 
Andes, was put up as a symbol of eternal peace 
and brotherhood between two nations. Are they 
Bolivia and Peru, Ecuador and Colombia, or 
Argentina and Chile? 


The second highest peak in North America 
(after Mt. McKinley), Cilatépet! in Mexico is 
better known by another name. Is it Siboney, 
Ozumba, or Orizaba? 


The voleano Osorno, a center of Chile’s winter 
sports, was named after the father of the coun- 
try’s national hero. Who was he? 


Snow-covered Mount Rainier, 14,408 feet above 
sea level, contains the largest single-peak glacier 
system in the United States. Is it in Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, or the State of Washington? 


Ushuaia, the world’s southernmost city, in 
Tierra del Fuego, nestles at the end of the Hemi- 
sphere’s longest mountain range. Can you name 
it? 


Misti towers above the Peruvian city of 
——, which is also surrounded by the volcanoes 
Pichu-Pichu and Chachani. Fill in the blank. 


Giant tree ferns, wild orchids, and other lush 
plants grow on —, in the Caribbean Na- 
tional Forest near San Juan, Puerto Rico. Fill in 
the blank. 


Devil’s Mountain, also known as Auyan-Tepi, 
rises above the Churun Canyon between the 
Orinoco and the Amazon rivers. Is it in Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, or Brazil? 
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OPERATION PAN AMERICA 
The following letter was addressed to OAS 
Secretary General José A. Mora: 

I have just read the January issue of the 
admirable magazine AMERICAS . .. and hasten 
to offer my congratulations on the objective. 
frank, and accurate manner in which “Oper- 
ation Pan America” has been presented to 
its readers. 

At this moment when all efforts are being 
concentrated on the struggle against under- 
development in the Hemisphere, americas, 
under Your Excellency’s illustrious orienta- 
tion, is rendering invaluable service to the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere by pro- 
viding adequate information about the evolu- 
tion and the essential features of “Operation 
Pan America.” It is absolutely 
that Hemisphere public opinion should be- 
come acquainted with the main aspects of 
this important crusade launched by the 
Governments to raise the living standards of 
our peoples. 


necessary 


Francisco Negrao de Lima 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


QUINOA 
Dear Sirs: 

The letter from Guillermo 
Cuzco, Peru, in the February issue interested 
me for several reasons. I was in Peru for two 


Avendano of 


years working as a technical adviser at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station in Tingo 
Maria, 
virons. [ am acquainted with quinoa, having 
gone so far as to try to grow it here in Iowa 
with seeds from Peru. I got two plants to 
go as far as the budding but no 
farther. Frost killed them. I am a _ veteri- 
narian, so I am _ not well 
was exposed to it at 


and have visited Cuzco and its en- 


stage 
too versed in 
botany. However, I 
Tingo Maria, as they 
tempting to introduce new plants from other 
parts of the world. One word, “photoperi- 
odism,” constantly cropped up (no pun in 
tended). It seems that every plant must have 
a specific amount of light and darkness in 
order to grow and reproduce. As a result, 
when you attempt to grow a certain plant 
from one part of the world in another, quite 
often it will not work. Witness my attempt 
at growing quinoa. However, I am going to 
try again this year. I might just get a plant 
started that contained the 
here. I would not be surprised if quinoa 
would grow in the southern part of the 
United States or Hawaii. 
Luke R. Sinclair 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


were constantly at- 


genes to grow 


ECHOES 
Dear Sirs: 

I have long regarded your AMERICAS as 
one of the very best edited and typographi- 
cally beautiful books in the business of re- 
porting Latin America. . . . Frankly, I never 
bothered with amMEricas until your old friend 
Robert Benjamin drew my attention to the 
truly excellent you were doing—but 
from that issue on (this was several years 
ago) I haven't missed a number. 

Jerry Hannifin 
Time Magazine 
Washington, D.C. 


job 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the tenth anniversary 
of aMErIcAs to all of you who have con- 
tributed to make this the finest publication 
of its kind. You can imagine how highly we 
rate AMERICAS when I tell you that the Pan 
American Board of Education is giving free 
subscriptions to the Spanish edition as its 
contribution to the prizes for the National 
Spanish Contest for High School Students, 
sponsored by the American 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

Mrs. Iris L. Corcuera 

President 

Pan American Board 
of Education 

Chicago, Illinois 


Association of 


Dear Sirs: 

I am a reader and admirer of your mag- 
azine because it represents the true spirit of 
this New World. . . . I have thought of or- 
ganizing a society of friends of AMERICAS 
purpose further ex- 
changes between students and other persons 
the ideals of the Pan American 
Union. ... 


whose would be to 


sharing 


Tomas Salas Harman 
Calera, Sierra de Cérdoba 
Argentina 


Dear Sirs: 

As a faithful reader allow me to offer my 
sincere congratulations for an excellent mag- 
azine. AMERICAS is interesting in every 
sense. ... 

Fabio Montoya S. 
Medellin, Colombia 


Dear Sirs: 
For many years I have been an interested 
reader of your magazine. ... The articles on 


the various countries . are very good and 


give a feeling of closer communication with 


fellow Americans in North and South Amer- 
ica. ... I like to read about their customs, 
music, literature, languages, crafts, and arts. 

Outside of AMERK As one seldom hears 
the Latin 
well known they 


authors, no 
be to the 


of any of American 
matter how 


may 


Margaret Ewins 
Montreal, Canada 
Dear Sirs: 

I enjoy very much Dorothy Hayes de 
Huneeus’ reviews lof Chilean books]. They 
open a window on a whole new world of 
people and literature that the barrier of lan- 
guage keeps most of us from knowing. And 
are such live individual 


with no clichés to obscure them. I wish she 


they and reviews 


would write oftener than twice a year. .. . 
Mrs. Philip T. Post 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate Robert A. 
Nichols for his interesting article “Sight- 
seeing in Antarctica” in the February issue. 

Héctor Wenceslao Maury Deulofeu 
Marianao, Havana, Cuba 


Dear Sirs: 

May I congratulate you on your most in- 
teresting article “Brasilia, Brazil,” by Betty 
Wilson, in the August 1958 issue. . . . 

Mario Gibson 
Deputy Permanent Represent- 
ative of Brazil to the UN 
New York 
Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed the 
Greene, Jr., with 
March issue. 


interview by Frank W. 
my son Felipe, Jr. in the 


Felipe Pazos 
Havana, Cuba 


Dear Sirs: 

... Lconsider AMERICAS a great aid toward 
a better understanding of the American na- 
tions. | the “Coffee on 
Time.” “Housing and Then Some,” “Treas- 
ure Islands of “Managua Re- 
visited,” and “Railroad Fever” in the Decem- 
ber 1958 issue. .. . 


enjoyed articles 


Science,” 


Laura Gutiérrez O. 
Santiago, Chile 
Dear Sirs: 
In the “Letters” page of the March issue 
a reader suggested the publication of Span- 
ish lessons in the magazine. | would suggest 
that you publish English, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese lessons. . . . Congratulations 
on the tenth-anniversary issue. 
R. J. Pfeiffer 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


EYES SOUTH 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to issue an invitation to the 
ophthalmologists of the Western Hemisphere 
who have not done so, to join the Pan Amer- 
ican Association of Ophthalmology in time 
to attend the VI Pan 
Ophthalmology to be held in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, from January 31 to February 7, 1960. 

As members of a profession that knows no 
think in 
terms of the health and welfare of man, and 
the blindness. 
The phenomenal growth of this association 
from its first meeting of less than one hun- 
dred original Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1940, is indicated by the fact that we now 
have an active membership of two thousand 
[see Mareh 1957]. 

Members interested in submitting 
to the 
them to 


American Congress of 


boundaries, we must stop and 


especially of prevention of 


members in 


papers 
Congress should forward 
Allen, Chairman of 
1430 Ave 
nue, New Orleans, Louisiana, not later than 
June 30, 1959. Movies will also be accepted 
that they 
that the author 
at the Conference to answer 
and 


Caracas 
Dr. James H. 


the Program Committee. Tulane 


provided have not been shown 


will be 
questions. All 


before and present 


reservations information on travel and 
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accommodations should be made _ through 
Dr. W. L. Benedict, Chairman of the Trans- 
portation Committee, 15 Second Sireet, S.W.., 
Rochester, Minnesota. 
Brittain F. Payne, M.D. 
President, Pan American Asso- 
ciation of Ophthalmology 
New York, New York 
BANG! BANG! 
Dear Sirs: 

Guns Magazine, in cooperation with the 
Lake County Museum of History at Wads- 
worth, Illinois, . . . is arranging a gala festi- 
val day of “shooting fun” for Latin American 
competitors at the Pan American Games 
shooting matches to be held near Chicago 
during August-September 1959. To carry out 
this program we must know as soon as pos- 
sible how many entrants will come to Chi- 
cago for the Games. Although the regula- 
tions require only that the names of con- 
testants be supplied not later than_ thirty 
days before the event, we urge all competi- 
tors to make their plans early. 

William B. Edwards 
Technical Editor 
Guns Magazine 
8150 North Central Park 
Boulevard 
Skokie, Illinois 
PEN PALS 
Dear Sirs: 

I was delighted with my first issue of 
AMERICAS, especially with the Letters sec- 
tion. It has unlimited power to create good 
will between people from all countries. . . . 
I would like to hear from readers interested 


in the arts, travel, history, languages, folk- 
lore, and nature. I have been in South and 
Central America and have also traveled all 
over Europe. I speak English, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Portuguese, Hungarian, French, and 
some Italian. 
Maria Pusztagyimoti 
109 S.E. 7th Street 
Apt. 204 
Miami, Florida 
Dear Sirs: 

I am trying to get correspondents in every 
Latin American country, as I feel it makes 
for better understanding among peoples and 
countries, but there is certainly a lack of 
cooperation. | have written to six addresses 
listed in the “Mail Bag” and so far have not 
received a single reply. It would seem that 
if some people have too many correspond- 
ents the least they could do would be to 
inform one of this fact. I belong to two cor- 
respondence clubs that have such a rule... . 

Grace T. Sayman 
New York, New York 
“PEN AMIGOS” 
Dear Sirs: 

Tampa's afternoon paper, the Times, has 
inaugurated a new feature called “Pen 
Amigos” to encourage correspondence be- 
tween United States and Latin American 
students. Students interested may address 
the newspaper itself or write to the Pan 
American Commission, Floridan Hotel, 
Tampa, Florida. 

Earl Mullen 
Pan American Commission 
Tampa, Florida 


| 


| MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 

Rafael Efrain Arango *—¢ Beatriz Aronna (S.F)—H Nectar A. Santiago (E.S)—H 
Calle B No. 66 Puente Roca 1626 Barrio Guardarraya 

Vedado del Cotorro Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentina Patillas, Puerto Rico 


Coterro, La Habana, Cuba 


| Alexander Moir (E.S.F) Erudina Collazo (E.S)—H 


Joan M. Grrechowiak (E.S) 8986 Lafayette Avenue Barrie Guardarraya 
3043 South 8th Street Hawthorne, New Jersey Patillas. Puerto Rico 
Milwaukee 15. Wisconsin 

| Werner Gubernatis D. (ELS) Lydia Luisa Baez (E.S)—H 


Ither José de Oliveira (E.S.P)—C Avenida Camilo Henriquez 093 Barrie Guardarraya 
Rua ltambacuri 312 Quilpue, Chile Patillas, Puerto Rico 
| Belo Horizonte, Brazil 
| Plinio C. Martinez (E.S)*—C Gloria Maria Colién (E.S)—H 
| Benigno Vela T. (E.S)* Prado No. 80 Box 53 E. 
| Suipacha 435 Cienfuegos, Las Villas, Cuba Patillas, Puerto Rico 
Villazon, Bolivia 
Jorge Kaul Salazar (B.S) Marta Rivera (E.S)—H 
Christiane Miche! (E.F) San Lorenzo 6773 Barrio Guardarrava 
20 Avenue des Clairions Rosario, Peia. Santa Fe, Argentina Patillas, Puerto Rico 
Auxerre, Yonne, France 
Coit Lawrence (E.S) Osear E. Pereira (E.S)—H 
Guidh Ortega (S.P.F)* 120 Green Saenz Pefia 1755 
18 de Julio 2022 Taft, Texas San Antonio de Padua 
Montevideo, Uruguay Pcia. de Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Oswaldo Marecos Gagliardone 
Lottie Nicholas (S.P) (E.S.Guarani)*—4 Mary Rose MacPherson (E,S,F) 
1909 19th Street N.W., Apt. 301 Azara 663 Casilla 1417 
Washington, D.¢ Asuncion, Paraguay Valparaiso, Chile 


The Organization of American States wnites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 


common pury of n peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met 
in Washington. Today, it operates through a large ber of different agencies and institutions throughout the 
Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member states 
and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development 


he Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 

in Washington, D.C. Called “The House of the Americas,’ its main building of white marble, with its tropical 

patio and Aztee Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April l4th. 
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EXCHANGES 
Dear Sirs: 

I am interested in numismatics and would 
like to correspond with other readers to ex- 
change Colombian coins of small denomina- 
tion for those of other countries. 

Claudio Delgado E. 

Calle 37 Sur No. 22-18 

Bogota, Colombia 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to write to someone in Mexico 
who would also be interested in exchanging 
photographs. 

Joan M. Driggers 
293 Main Street 
Port Washington, New York 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 42 

1. El Salvador. 

2. Quito, Ecuador. 

3. Argentina and Chile. 

4. Orizaba. 

5. Ambrosio O'Higgins (Marquis of Osorno), 
father of Bernardo. 

6. In the State of Washington. 

7. The Andes. 

8. Arequipa. 

9. El Yunque. 

0. In Venezuela. 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 


(Listed from left to right, top to bottom. 
Inquiries about pictures credited pau should 
be addressed to the Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary Photographic Collection, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D.C.) 
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10, 11,12.13 Courtesy Mario Yuri 
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1948 
1949 
1950-51 


1952-54 
1955-1957 Inter-American Juridical Yearbook 


records significant Western Hemisphere developments in public and 


private international law through the work of the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists and its Permanent Committee, the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee. The present issue, which appears in the four official languages 


of the OAS, is the fifth in the series. 


Other volumes available are: 1948, 1949, 1950-51, and 1952-54. 
Price of each volume: $3.00 


Copies may be obtained by writing to: 


BOX 28 - SALES AND PROMOTION DIVISION 


PAN AMERICAN UNION, WASHINGTON 6G, BD. C. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION OF POSTAGE, 
Washington 6, D. C., U.S. A. 
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